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moisten with autumn rains 


mix well with an AGRICO fertilizer 


Agrico makes the most of fall’s great 
growing climate. Apply Agrico now: 
join its perfect balance of lawn nutri 
ents to fall’s perfect combination of 
moisture, sunshine, coolness, and 
freedom from weed and crabgrass 
competition. 

Your fall application of Agrico gives 
you more than another full season 
of lawn beauty. It starts you off to 


building a permanent turf. The 
Agrico Plan of year-round lawn care 
is the time-tested way to make your 
lawn grow greener, hardier—easier 
to care for—year after year. 

Yes, now’s the best time to plant 
new lawns, repair summer-damaged 
lawns, top-dress healthy lawns. Fall 
is nature’s time for growing grass. 
Make it your time, too—with Agrico! 


AGRICO::: 


blade for blade, the most in lawn beauty... 
dollar for dollar, the most in quality lawn food. 
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EASY REPAIRS FOR 
SUMMER-DAMAGED LAWNS 
Have summer weather, disease, weeds 
and crabgrass taken their toll? Fall is 
the surest, easiest season for repairs. 
Here’s all you do: 

1 Rake out dead areas. 

2 Level the area with top soil, humus 
or peat, add Agrico Lawn Food and mix 
together. 

3 Rake smooth, seed, and roll. 


4 Water sol with a fine spray. Keep 
moist until after first growth appears. 


50 POUNDS 
from $Q75 


10 50-Ib. bags (500 Ibs.)—-$24.75 

20 50-ib bags (1,000 Ibs.)—$46.75 
TheAmericanAgriculturali Chemical Company 
New York 7, N.Y. @ 38 Factories in U.S., Canada & Cuba 





oregon grown 
WLO4. direct from Wile Ware Carder, 


to you... 


Every garden should have at least a few of these most beauti- 
ful lilies. Our healthy Oregon bulbs are your assurance that 
you are receiving the very finest stock that money can buy. 
All orders will be filled with large flowering size bulbs, freshly 
dug with live roots attached and ready to grow in your gar- 
den. Shipment begins in early October. 


COMPARE THESE POSTPAID PRICES 
AND PLEASE COMPARE SIZES AS WELL 


L. AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM 

Each $1.25 3 for $3.00 6 for $5.00 
The giant of all Gold Band lilies. Immense 10-inch flowers. Pictured at 
right. White with yellow midribs and crimson speckles. Much stronger 
grower than the ordinary Auratums. August flowering. Large 7-8 inch bulbs. 


L. AURELIAN HYBRIDS 

Each $1.50 3 for $3.95 6 for $7.50 
A new race of hybrid lilies destined for greatest popularity as soon as stock 
permits. Flowers come in many shades of cream, amber and buff, many of 
which display contrasting dark centers. Form also varies from sharply 
recurved to near trumpet types. All are extremely hardy and easy to grow 
in all parts of the country. Most will bloom in late July and August. Many 
flowers produced on 5 to 8 foot stems. We recommend this group most highly. 
7-8 inch bulbs 


L. ENCHANTMENT (Plant Patent 862) 

Each .85 3 for $2.25 12 for $7.50 
Patented because Mr. de Graaff considered this his most outstanding 1949 
introduction. Upright nasturtium red flowers in big heads atop tall strong 
stems. A lily of tremendous vigor, blazing color and phenomenal propensity 
for increase. Early. July. 314 feet. 5-6 inch bulbs 


L. SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 

Each .60 3 for $1.50 12 for $6.00 
One of our most desirable lilies. Lovely deep pink flowers of artistic recurved 
form. Blooms in August and September on 4 to 5 foot stems. Extra large 
7-8 inch bulbs. 


L. OLYMPIC HYBRIDS 

Each .75 3 for $2.00 12 for $6.00 
De Graaff’s strain of Hybrid Centifolium and related species. Magnificent 
white trumpet lilies much larger and better than Regale. Also blooms 2 weeks 
later. 6-7 inch bulbs 


L. MID-CENTURY HYBRIDS 
Each .85 3 for $2.25 12 for $7.50 


New de Graaff strain of hardy lilies in many bright colors from lemon through 
gold, apricot into mahogany red shades. July. 3 feet. 5 to 7 inch bulbs. 


L. BELLINGHAM HYBRIDS 
Each .75 3 for $2.00 12 for $6.00 


Charming recurved flowers in various shades of yellow, orange and red mostly 
speckled brown or maroon. 5 to 6 feet. July flowering. 5 to 7 inch bulbs. 


L. HANSONI 
Each .85 3 for $2.25 12 for $7.50 


Many clear yellow flowers with brown speckles. Blooms in June on 214 to 
3 foot stems. Extra large 6-7 inch bulbs. 


L. RUBELLUM 
Each $1.00 3 for $2.75 12 for $10.00 


Exquisite dwarf lily of bright rose pink. Very early blooming in May and June 
on 15 to 18 inch stems. Prefers woodland soil with some shade. 


L. FIESTA HYBRIDS 

Each .75 3 for $2.00 12 for $7.50 
Another de Graaff strain of distinct and gaily colored lilies in yellow, gold, 
red and near-purple flowers of dainty turks cap form. July flowering. 4 to 6 


feet. 5 to 7 inch bulbs 
LILY GARDEN COLLECTION HOW WE PACK YOUR LILIES 
We pack all lilies in sealed, moisture retentive polyethylene bags. If 


If you want lilies this year, don’t pass up this wonderful bargain $6 95 
offer. One each of above 10 lilies in sizes given above for only ° for any reason you cannot plant the bulbs when received, open the 
(Catalog value $9.15 bags and inspect the bulbs for possible damage in transit, then replace 
and leave them in the bags until you can plant. The bulbs may remain 
in our sealed polyethylene bags for weeks with perfect safety. They will 
All orders shipped labeled and postpaid MINIMUM ORDER $3.00 not lose one bit of their freshness or vigor. Keep in cool place. 
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For more and better 
houseplants from cuttings... 


Try the simple 
“Rootone Dip!" 


a } 

New, improved Rootone now contains indole butyric 
acid that adds new rooting power to its already effec- 
tive formula. Use Rootone indoors and out—for 
house plants, for softwood, hardwood or summer 
cuttings. Rootone with fungicide added helps pre- 
vent “damping off’’ and other soil-borne diseases. 
Y -oz. packet 35c; 2-oz. jar $1.25. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC 
Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
Niles, Calif « AMBLER, PA. St. Joseph, Mo; 
Rootone and Amchem are registered 
trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 





COLORFUL HOUSE PLANTS 


BROMELIADS 


(Living Vase Plants) 
Aechmea fasciata 
(green while) 
A. Pubescens 
(reddish-ap plegreen) 
A. Foster's Favorite 
(polished mahogany) 
A. Maginali 
(maroon ap plegreen) 
Billbergia Fantasia 
(cream spolling see 
3fer $7.95 ppd. photo) 
6 for $13.95 U.S.A. Neoregelia Hybrid 


( Painted Fingernail) 


Vriesea Splendens 
Flaming Sword fil. spike - $6.95 ppd 
Or $5.00 with either offer above. 


Cypripedium Orchids 

Lady Slipper) Value each $7.50 
2 plants for $11.45 ppd 
4 plants for $18.45 ppd 


1959 color catalog 25, 80 pages 
(Orchids and Houseplants—Bromeliads in color) 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC. 


P. O. Box 537 HS Boynton Beach, Florida 


Activ®O 


activates compost, energizes and conditions soils, makes 











fertilizer more efficient. Just mix with waste material (com- 
post) or with fertilizer, mulch, seed, etc., or dig-in or spray- 
on soil. Sizes $1.39 to $29.95. Prepaid $7.95 size treats 
2 tons compost, 6500 Ibs. fertilizer, mulch, etc., or 32-400 
bushels seed. 


Cupboard, Box 61-H, Terre Haute 12P, indiana 
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SPRING 


SALE of suiss: 


Each PACKAGE Worth Up To *2.50 


Take Any 3 Packages ‘ $900 








Stunning, Double-Flowering (TOTAL VALUE UP TO *6.80) 
12 PEONY TULIPS 


) Spe one of the BIGGEST garden bargains of the 
decade! Yes, you can choose ANY THREE of the 
Spring bulb “specials” described on this page (normally 

Clear White ¢ Lilac Pink ¢ Crimson Red ¢ Deep Brown 

So different from any other tulip...so lush ...so 

perfect for the shady spots in your garden! These 


many-petaled masterpieces will take your breath 
away with their fine, bold display...and they'll 
give your Spring flower show the "extra-special 
touch that will make it the talk of your neighbor- 
hood! Large double blooms, four gorgeous colors. 
Kelly Bros. regularly sells these guaranteed-to- 
bloom bulbs for $1.85 a dozen; yet now you can 
take all 12 for about % savings—when you buy 


Kelly Bros. sells them for as much as $2.50 each)... for 
only $2.00! Or if you really want to “cash in” on this 
staggering bulb buy, take ALL SIX groups —a total of 
154 bulbs with a regular retail value of $11.15 —for just 
$4.00! Think of it—a whole gardenful of gorgeous 
Spring flowers...at a price so low it’s hard to believe! 

Kelly Bros. makes this amazingly generous “get 
acquainted” offer to introduce you to the reasonably 
priced, top quality nursery stock that has been a Kelly 


tw ke h ! ° : 
a a ee eee trademark for more than 79 years. But at a price like 


this, bulb supplies can’t last long. Order NOW and 
RED avoid disappointment! Every Kelly bulb is guaranteed 
to bloom next Spring or it will be replaced FREE. Fill 
10 out the coupon and mail it today! 


EMPEROR Sy 


TULIPS iit MAGNIFICENT 
pg et “AC (cin TN 12 DARWIN TULIPS 


sheer brilliance— open to a gigantic 9 

inches across...and reveal a handsome, 
jet black center bor- 
dered with brilliant 
yellow. One of the 
ficst tulips to bloom! 
19 Red Emperor 
bulbs usually retail at 
$1.25... but NOW 
you can have them 
as just one part 
of this fabulous 
triple bargain 
package! 








(ALL COLORS) 
Wait till you see these glorious 
May-blooming beauties! Huge, 
long-stemmed flowers create a 
painter’s palette of vivid colors 
in ea garden—from pure white, 
7. and delicate lilac. 
oy golden yellow, bright scarlet, 
deep burgundy... and exotic 
maroon-black! Grow 30 inches 
tall and bloom profusely. 12 
large, healthy bulbs like these 
normally sell for $1.25—but you 
can have them, if you choose, as 
only one of three ‘ ‘specials’’— 
in Kelly's fantastic Spring 
bulb garden bargain! 


30 otro, po. S--— Seeee 


‘Angel-white Snowdrops, the earliest flowers of | K a L LY aa ad Oo Ss. NURSES, 
NC. 


Spring, often bloom when the snow is still on the 

ground! Plant them anywhere, especially in clumps 

on sunny banks. Watch them push through the soil Dept. HO-9, Dansville, N. Y. 

before other flowers dare to try ...and blossom 

prettily in the late Winter sun. These Snowdrops 

will bring charm and beauty to your garden year 
after year. (Kelly Bros. regular price for 

30 bulbs is $2.10.) 


: I enclose $. ._.. in check or money order. Please send me | 
postpaid, with planting instructions, the THREE SPRING BULB 
PACKETS I have checked below, for only $2.00; or ALL SIX | 
PACKETS for just $4.00. DOUBLE GUARANTEE: (1) Bulbs 
must bloom next Spring or they will be replaced free. (2) Money | 
refunded in 7 days for any reason. | 


C] 12 PEONY TULIPS es 12 DARWIN TULIPS 
CT] 10 RED EMPEROR TULIPS CJ 30 SNOWDROPS 


CT 50 GRAPE HYACINTHS C] 40 CROCUS 


with tw 
. ALL Po yey $2 007 Aa! Kelly's 1 's bun . STATE 
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Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 

Here it is! Your chance to get a green- 
house with newest type prefabrication 
ever offered! Dates all other methods! 
Lifetime-Redwood! Drip-proof construc- 
tion! And world’s lowest prices. For a TE ’ 
greenhouse complete above base with SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE 

' NORTHEL 


glass, prices start at only $199! Freight 
prepaid! For color catalog showing sizes NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- 
* 2 ite 5S i- i a ac- : 
and styles, write Sturdi-Built Manufac pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
turing Co., 11304 S. W. Boones Ferry 
Reed. Portland, Oregon. and grease—prevents overflow, back-up odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND AND UNHURT! powder in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 
ppd. Northel Distributors, HO-9, P.O. Box 1103, 

Minneapolis 40, Minn. ; 


iN ¥ Catches More! 
Easy to use! 
Ay - bf IDENTIFY DEFICIENCIES 
guarenteed. No jaws IN PLANTS 

t bookle se irated by Carl Burger with the PROFIT PLANT Diagnostic Kit. Pictures 
HAVAHART, Is “Wales ‘Street, Ossining, WY. = of each major and minor element deficiency are 
a ee Oe ne shown in full and brilliant color. Instructions tell 
Address when to suspect each deficiency, and how its affects 
different plants. Deficient plants respond when one 
packet of the needed element mixed with water in 
the spray bottle is applied to the foliage or soil. 
dog butler OUTSTANDING GIET for gardeners. Not sold in 
=< stores. Only $7.95 postpaid. Money back guarantee. 
FA Plant Science Products Co., Dept. H, 1409 Powell 
arr St., Emeryville 8, California. 


closes to stand alone 
Will not leak nor deteriorate. 


ou'll prefer this superbly effi- 
cient ta : ALL-NEW WHEEL-HORSE SUBURBAN TRACTOR 


DERWALLIS DESIGNS 
HO-9 


The original 


"35.00 Postpaid tnoured” The first suburban tractor with all-gear drive 
and new “Uni-Drive”. Twenty-two 1959 


Wheel-Horse attachments include a_ three- 
7 alae < ‘ gang reel mower, new utility wagon and new 
MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S dump trailer with nine cu. ft. of capacity. A 
. "AY S » IN A LOVELY full 4 hp., 4-cycle air-cooled engine with tre- 
GARDEN SHOP 'N,4 4OVELY ll 4 hp. 4-cycle ngine with tre- 
75¢ Street — Of Route 140 mendous gear reduction producing pull-power 
a ee TUSET” ™ to spare. Designed like the big tractors, Wheel- 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS Horse is a year ‘round work horse. New and 
Lnupual cgutainers je alabaster and old meals. | | complete Wheel-Horse literature may be had 
a S el. Kingswood 3-5498 by writing Wheel-Horse Products, 51467 U. S. 
31, South Bend 17, Indiana. 


BLUE SPRUCE 


COLORADO: excellent 5 year ST. FRANCIS FEEDER 


transplants, 8 to 12 in. tall 

Blue-green to marvelous blue . : : 
color. Compact and sturdy. . St. Francis Feede a sturdy little 
Postpaid at planting time. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog fence that really is “for the birds”. How they 
MUSSER ronests, SPSPWEM Indionc. Po Re! bs i? if love to perch there and look around for 
1 * dangerous cats before feasting at St. Fran- 
‘i ; ‘| el cis’ feet! Solid redwood with Latin inscription 
BORERKIL : wa “Come Birds and Feast”. Fasten atop post, 
ie onl aur eae ie ae Ath hang on tree or fence. Lovely for indoor 
mining. BHC vapors hill Borers. Complete §} decoration with bouquet or trailing ivy. 
with applicator: $1 00 per tube at mos ; Eleven inches long, 11” high and 6” deep. 
Glued, nailed and doweled for permanence. 
Lethelin Products Co. Imported St. Francis figure of weather- 
15 MacQuesten Pkway. So. Seg proofed terra cotta. $10.95 ppd. C. H. Sco- 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. field, 17 Seward St., Dansville, New York. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


Sept.-June. New York, N. Y. Educa- 
tional program at N. Y. Botanical Gar- 
den. Seven courses, from botany to 
flower arrangement. Information: 
Curator of Ed., N. Y. Botanical Gar- 
den, Bronx Pk., New York 58, N. Y. 

Sept. 1-3. Portland, Me. Flower Show 
School, Garden Club Federation of 
Maine, University of Maine 

Sept. Hendersonville, N 
Carolina Apple Festival 

Sept. 2. Jackson Center, Ohio. 
Show, Sunshine Garden Club, Com- 
munity Hall 

Sept. 4 Ae Syracuse, N. Y. New York 
State Fair, Harriet Mills Bldg. 

Sept. 12. Warrington, Pa. Flower Show, 
Warrington Woman’s Club and Jun- 
ior Woman’s Club, Warrington Coun- 
ty Community Bldg. 

Sept. 12-13. Wayne, Pa. Main Line 
Flower Show, Radnor Junior High 
School Gym 

Sept. 15-17. Detroit, Mich. Harvest Fes- 
tival, Michigan Horticultural Society, 
Old City Hall 

Sept. 15-16. Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
Meeting, Garden Club of Ohio, Desh- 
ler-Hilton Hotel 

Sept. 16-17. Philadelphia. Fall Flower 
Show, Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, 389 Suburban Station Bldg. 

Sept. 16-1 Fairfield, Conn. Fall 
Flower Show, Fairfield County Gar- 
den Clubs, Silvermine Guild Bldg. 

Sept. 16-17. Philadelphia. Flower Show, 
Burholme Horticultural — Society, 
Cheltenham Federal Savings & Loan 

Sept. 16-20. Mohonk Lake, N. Y. Gar 
den Holiday, Lake Mohonk Moun- 
tain House 

Sept. 19. East Orange, N. 1. Rose Show, 
North Jersey Rose Society Colonial 
Life Ins. Bldg., 111 Prospect St. 

Sept. 19. Cleveland, Ohio. Fall Flower 
Show, Hilltop Garden Club, Cale- 
donia School Auditorium 

Sept. 21. Chicago. Presidents Council 
Luncheon, Garden Club of Illinois, 
Palmer House 

Sept. 21-23. Harrisburg, Pa. Central 
Atlantic Regional Conference, Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Penn Harris Hotel 

Sept. 23-25. Miami, Fla. 
ida Fruit & Vegetable 
Fontainbleu 

Sept. 25. West Chester, Pa. Art and 
Flower Fete, Judging by Carleton B. 
Lees, Pa. Horticultural Society 

Sept. 26. Wilmington, Del. Garden 
Visits, Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, 389 Suburban Station Bldg. 

Sept. 28-29. Lake Placid, N. Y. Fall 
Conference, Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Lake Placid Club 

see page 455 





North 


Flower 


Meeting, Flor- 
Assoc., Hotel 
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FALL 
CATALOG 


e@ee ever 
compiled 


Garden Treasure is where you find it... 
and in Wayside’s magnificent, 152 page 
Fall Catalog, you will find more garden beauty, color and 
quality than you ever dreamed possible. No other catalog 
in the world has such a complete selection of outstanding 


Exciting 
New 
PHLOX 


garden subjects especially recommended for fall planting. 


This is a valuable reference book for your library . 
be referred to again and again. It contains more factual 


cultural information than many garden books. 


remember, at Wayside, the ultimate in growing methods 
plus the skill of horticulture’s top craftsmen, assure you 
of the highest quality plants and unusual varieties not 


available in any other nursery. 


. to 
Starfire 
And The most breathtakingly beautiful red 
Phlox in the world today. Starfire will 
bring a vibrant radiance and sparkling 
aliveness to your summer garden. Put it 
ain a border for magnificent massed color 
. you'll find it a magnet for all eyes. 


New PLANTS, New ROSES, Rare TREES 


New 


Bountiful DICENTRA 


New ROSE, Allgold 


Worth its weight in gold if your garden could use a 
patch of brilliant sunshine yellow. A//gold is lauded 
by growers everywhere as the most spectacular yel- 
low Floribunda ever introduced. For depth of color, 
freedom of bloom and health of growth, it is with- 
out equal. Large, deep golden-yellow flowers bloom 
lavichly and retain their pure shining gold color 
until the last petal drops, no matter how hot the 
weather 


Fall planting HARDY BULBS 


You will find treasures from the far corners of the 

earth in the many, many rare and unusual bulbs 

offered at Wayside. From Holland come the ever- 

popular stately Tulips, brilliant Hyacinths and 
delightful Daffodils Lovely little 
Species Tulips journey from the Mid- 
East and exotic Lilies from just about 
everywhere. They are all colorfully illus- 
trated and fully described. 


ACER Palmatum 
Atropurpureum 
JAPANESE RED MAPLE 


New DICENTRA, Bountiful. 

A dazzling new star that was discovered right here 
at Wayside. It is the loveliest ‘Bleeding Heart’ ever 
created. Bountiful blooms perpetually all summer 
long. In May and again in Sept., it reaches a climax, 
producing 30 to 40 stalks of exquisite, fuchsia-red 
flowers on a single plant. Hardy and easy-to-grow. 
Develops into nice plants, 

2 ft. im diameter with 

feathery, blue-green foli- 

age. 


Red ACER Palumatum 

One of the finest dwarf trees in existence. This color- 
ful Japanese Red Maple is a universal garden favor- 
ite. Its attractive, red-purple foliage and artistic 
growth create a stunning display that always attracts 
admiring glances. Bright sun contributes to more 
richly hued foliage. A ‘‘must’’ for every garden, , 


SEND FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To get your copy of the most com- 
plete garden catalog ever compiled, 
please enclose $1.00 with your re- 
quest, to cover postage and handling 
costs of this heavy book. Nothing can 
compare with its superb selection of 
rare and unusual new things. 152 
pages, with hundreds of true-color 
ca Oe and helpful cultural direc- 
tions. Over 1300 new roses, flowering 
shrubs, trees, rare bulbs and hardy 
"Pedigreed” plants... all grown and 
rigidly tested in America’s most carefully 
supervised nursery. 


87 MENTOR AVE. 
MENTOR, OHIO 


Wasyside CEN gold aky 





Sensaliona/ 


GREENHOUSE 
new 


Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-F ree Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU'D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET — Developed by Metropolitan, 
specialists for over 87 years in the Greenhouse 
field. Metro shatters present-day Greenhouse 


costs. 
of is a 


reenhouse with outst 
features. 
curved eaves 
i tilation 
@ Automatic ven 
o PRE-FAS ENGINEERED 
DO-IT-YOURSEL 
@ Weother Proof — Rvs 
e 100% GUARANTEED 


top que: 
ing 

The anc 

complete x 


high value 


. Beautiful 
FOR EASY 


Proof — Insect Proof 





Prices start at 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. C, 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


Deoler Inquiries Invited 





me 
F / novke 7S 


IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS 
Durable, heavy, white plastic 
plant markers and tags that 
are weatherproof and can be 
used over and over. Pencil 
markings stay until you re- 
move them. 
Available in 11 sizes of T, 
Stake and Tag models. 
Write For FREE CATALOG 
Special Sample Assortment 

5@ markers (6 sizes) 

P 


$1.00 
LIFETIME MARKERS 
Dept. H2, 4540 Strathcona Dr. 
Milford, Michigan 
Far West: Lifetime , 1864 So. 120th St., 
Seattle 88. Wash. 


SUCCULENTS 


a ‘ei cAcTUS 


Send today for 
JOHNSON 


catalog 36 pages picturing 
BOX H-99 


TREE WORK 


grown house plants. 
CACTUS GARDENS 
PARAMOUNT, CALIFORNIA 
PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 





colored 
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How can I rid my perennial garden of 
colonies of ants which destroy everything? 

With the newer insecticides, eradicat- 
ing ants from the garden is simple. Use 
chlordane, lindane or malathion. In 
every case follow the directions on the 
container. If you prefer, a teaspoon of 
carbon disulfide can be poured into each 
hole. Better yet, make several holes two 
or three inches deep around each nest 
and pour the carbon disulfide into them. 


What is biological control of insects? 

It is nature’s way of preventing any 
one insect from increasing too greatly. 
Twenty-four kinds of insects attack the 
white marked tussock moth, while 18 
insects attack one or another of the 
parasites. Recently it was discovered 
that four insects attack the parasites of 
the parasites of the tussock moth. It is 
a complicated but safe way nature has 
devised to meet the problem. 


A friend told me my lawn is being at- 
tacked by chinch bugs. I can't see any. 
What do I look for? 

Chinch bugs are tiny black and white 
sucking insects. The immature ones are 
red. In hot, dry periods they do great 
damage to lawn grasses by sucking the 
juices from the leaves. Chlordane, rote- 
none or lindane will control them. Dust 
it on the grass where brown areas ap- 
pear. This will give control. 


I am very fond of Chinese cabbage but 
it goes to seed so quickly that I get very 
little. Can this be stopped? 

Chinese cabbage doesn’t like heat. 
For that reason it should not be planted 
in the spring in most parts of the coun- 
try. Sow the seed in late summer for a 
fall crop. It takes about 80 days to ma- 
ture so it should be planted to be usable 
just before the first frost in the fall. 
Keep the soil moist. For best results 
the soil should be humusy and well sup- 
plied with plant food. 


What is salt hay, and how does one use 


| it? 


Salt hay or marsh hay grows in brack- 
ish water, in tide water rivers or along 


| the seashore. It is stiff, does not break, 
| crumble or pack, and has no seed pods. 


Because of these qualities, and the fact 
that it does not deteriorate readily, it 
makes an excellent mulch on perennial 
beds, under rhododendrons, laurels and 


other plants whose roots are helped by 
protection from quick changes in tem- 
perature. It can be reused over and over 
and is highly regarded by those who 
find it available in the garden marts. 


For the last year my house plants have 
not done well. Some have died, yet I give 
them the same care as before. Have you 
any idea what might be the trouble? We 
had a water softener installed about two 
years ago. Could that cause trouble? 

Continued watering of plants with 
water that has been through a softener 
could cause trouble, especially if the 
softener is the type that uses sodium. 
Sodium accumulation in the soil is 
toxic to plants. You will have to install a 
rain barrel to get usable plant water. 


Visiting in Virginia I saw some beauti- 
ful shrubs called crepe myrtle? Will they 
grow in Connecticut? 

Crepe myrtle is lovely, one of the 
choice flowering shrubs for the south. It 
is not hardy in New England. However 
it can be treated as an herbaceous peren- 
nial in Connecticut and have blossoms 
each year. It is root hardy if given a 
mulch in the fall. So cut the top to the 
ground in November. In the spring 
new growth will develop and since it 
blooms on new growth, flowering will be 
as heavy as in the south though the 
bush will be smaller. 


I have a lovely mockorange but it is 
too tall. Can I root cuttings or cut it back? 

Cuttings will root if taken of harden- 
ing new wood. Root them in sand in a 
pot using a rooting hormone. Keep the 
atmosphere around them humid by cov- 
ering them with a bell jar or plastic. 
Keep the sand wet and set the pot in 
light but where sun cannot reach it. 
Roots should develop in five or six 
weeks. The size of the shrub can be re- 
duced by cutting out the old heavy 
stems, making the cut at the ground 
line. Do this every year just after flow- 
ering and it will remain smaller. 


I have had my amaryllis plants in the 
garden this summer. What should I do 
with them now? 

Amaryllis plants that have been grow- 
ing outside should be allowed to dry off 
and then kept in a dark place until new 
growth starts. New bulbs should be 
potted up one to a pot, setting them so 
only half the neck is covered. 


We used to have fine rhubarb but in 
recent years it has been spindly. What 
can we do? 

If cow manure is available, apply a 
liberal mulch this fall. In the spring, 
give each plant five pounds of a 5-10-5 
fertilizer. If this treatment is continued 
for three years, the stalks will be thick 
and luscious. :: 
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GIANT RED EMPEROR 


TULIPS 


10 ron d 
FOR I 


Spectacular blooms of tre- 
mendous size... often 9 
inches across! Tall, sturdy 
and a brilliant scarlet. Truly 
the crown jewel of your C] 
garden! 


ad thin 


fa Lola l 


ss 00 
90 ron | 


Rainbow Mixture. Universal 
favorite for lawns, borders, 
naturalizing. Unusual value in 
a truly unusually lovely 

and versatile flower! 


ANT MAD 


“LILIES 


imported from Italy! Pure 
white, sweet flowers in June. 
As many as 15 flowers on a 
stem. Grow 3 to 4 feet tall. 
Lovely as cut flowers. A 
must for every garden! 


OUTCH WOOD 


HYACINTHS 


30 ron I 


(Scillas) A glorious, hardy 
mixture of blue, pink and 
white flowers that bloom in 
the Spring. Grand for 
— in sun or CJ 


DAFFODILS & 
NARCISSUS 


Somet 

Man's Or W- 
ing. Multiply Rap ina 
wide range of fasc inating 


colors. Excellent for [| 
cutting. 


Enclose name and address with check, money order or C.0.D.- 


KING ALFREC 


DAFFODILS 


$#00 
cz nt 


Huge, deep, golden yellow 
... Still King of them ail! 
Favorite of flower lovers 
everywhere. You'll be 
thrilled with their bioom- 
ing beauty on your TC) 
Spring garden! 


GIANT SUNDEW 
TULIPS 


> OQ 
12 ron k 


Giant, flaming red blooms 
fringed petals. An unusual 
novelty. Bloom mid-season, 
A first for U. S. Dutch 
Bulb Corp. 


GOLDEN GLORY 


DAFFODILS 


$m 00 
20 ior | 


Huge long stemmed beau- 
ties. Will bloom year after 
ear, adding glorious, sunny 
pring color to your gar- C] 
den. . and your heart! 


EXOTIC REMBRANDT 
TULIPS 


$ OQ 
FOR 


at beauty defies de- 
A mixture of fan- 


lor combina- [J 


35 ron dt 


Glowing shades of gold, yel- 
low and white. For borders, 
rockeries, naturalizing in 
wooded areas. Will multiply 


and bloom year after [_] 
year. 


ITEMS $ 
FOR 
ONLY 





ITEMS $ 
FOR 
ONLY 


50 Imported “Heralds, 100 Imported “Heralds 
of Spring” with each | of Spring” with each 
$5 order! $9 order! 


Yes! Given absolutely FREE of extra 
charge—a glorious, unusual mixture of 
popular, hardy Spring favorites: Corn 
Lilies, Grape Hyacinths, Crocus, Dwarf 
Iris, Winter Aconites, Snowdrops, Spring 
Star Flower, Chionodoxas, many others! 


en serving Ameri 


"s Gardeners 


since $89 and unconditionally guar- 
antee that our well-grown, quality bulbs 
Hi will fice or money back = full. Mer- 


chan 


Tha val hitt 


8 ron b 
FOR 


A profusion of lovely shades 

. especially effective in 
borders or s. Exquisite 
looking and wonderfully 
fragrant biossoms! 


ANT F 


DAFFODILS 


°° 
8 For 


Mount Hood) The White Daf- 
adil of the Future! Mag- 
erveont, mene-guse white 
blooms! Frilled trumpet. 
Without an equal at this 

low price! 


ny Nize) 15 


y $00 
0 ror | 


-_—o 3 or 4 grace- 
beautifully formed, 
Ee . scented double white 
blooms on each stem. Lovely 
in garden; choice cut 
flower in the home. Hardy, 
dependable; increase 
each year! 


GIANT TULIPS 
FIREBIRD 


10 ron b 
FOR 


A newer exciting parrot tulip. 
Vermillion red with scarlet 
red glow. Unusually large 


flowers 8 to 10 inches [J 
across. 
ANT FANTASY 


TULIPS 


$g 00 
10 ror | 


Most exotic of all! immense, 
flame-pink flowers, splashed 
with green. Beautifully feath- 
ered and waved...@ 
delight in your garden! 


ise rep laced if you pre’ 


DAFFODILS 


Gorgeous, sheli-pink trum- 
oy Choice and unusual at 
is new low price. Willi add 

a charming touch of 

beauty to your garden! 


_ TULIPS 


6 $goo 
FOR ! 


ae hybrids that unfurl their 
petals full and wide in a 
wealth of amazing color com- 
binations. Purple-brown C] 
striped foliage. 


TULIPS 


t $00 
0 ron | 


Giant flowers of fantastic 
shape and unbelievable 
beauty. The giant-bioomin 
—— B# gorgeous col- 
oring and wavy, fringed 
petals is breathless! 


RAINBOW RTN 


TULIPS. 


; . ag 
5 FOR 


Giant Mayflowering Tulips. 
Choice, first sized bulbs in 
a mixture of gay exciting 
colors. Guaranteed to bloom 


next Spring! A real {J 
buy! 


GRAPE 


HYACINTHS 


$g 00 
50 FOR ; 


Deliciously fragrant, heave 
enly blue Grape Hyacinths. 
Bloom in April to spread an 
early breath of beauty 
and color in your garden. 


For postage and handling, please add 35c East of Mississippi, 50c elsewhere 














| 2d 
ORCHIDS 


FOR HOME or GREENHOUSE 

Cypripedium Fairreanum (above) 

$7.50 each 
. 


Cypripedium venustum 
Cypripedium exul Two for $14.00 


Cypripedium villosum F.0.B. Monroe 
All to bloom this fall or winter 
Many other orchid species and hybrids avail- 
able. 
— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS 
Dept. H — Monroe, Michigan 


| On Herbs 


Herss,How to Grow THEM AND How 
To Use THEM by Helen Noves Web- 
ster, Revised edition. Branford Co., New- 
ton Centre, Mass., 204 pp. $3.50 


To this sixth printing, in keeping with 
the wishes of the author, a new chapter 
Fragrant and Bitter Herbs of the Bible has 














THE 
APPROVED 


BURNS TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


End fire hazards— 
neighborhood nuisance 
of blowing burning bits 
of paper—sooty ash. 
Scientific draft design 
minimizes smoke, smeli—burns demp, green, dry, 
garbage or refuse to fine ash. Needs no watching. 
Burns in any weather. Quickly poys for itself. Made 
of rust-resistant aluminum bonded to steel for longest 
service. Over 150,000 satisfied users. Approved by 
fire depts. 2 bushel model A (21.4" x 27”)— 
$14.95 postpaid. 3 bushel model B (24” x 32”)— 
$18.95 postpaid. Money back guarantee. Stainless 
stee! models and 10-15-20 bu. estate models avail- 
able. 


ALSTO COMPANY 


Dept. H-9, 4007 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient + Hawaii « Mexico 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H9, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

















Send for fre« mople s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 

Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


been added, written from the late Mrs. 
Webster's notes. The book represents a 
lifetime of personal knowledge and skill 
gained from working in her garden and an 
interchange of experiences with kindred 
spirits. It has become a standard work on 
the culture of herbs, their uses in cooking 
and medicine, as well as their folklore, 
superstitions and legends. 


4 Herpat or Att Sorts, by Geoffrey 
Grigson. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 96 
pp. $2.50 


A personal notebook relating whatever 
interests the author most about each plant 
he lists. It may be the history or derivation 
of its name, its ancient medicinal or magic 
powers, or practical uses, as a dye for deco- 
rating or as food. Plants formerly held 
an important place in everyday living, 
many had to be treated with respect and 
picked with caution. Among the 84 alpha- 
betically arranged headings are included: 
Churchyard Plants, Dandelions, Ferns, 
Fungi, Quaking Grass, Rushes and Sea- 
weeds. An English-printed book, many il- 
lustrations are from old herbals. L 


Propagating Plants 
PLANT PROPAGATION, PRINCIPLES AND 

Practice by Hartmann & Kester, Pren- 

tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

559 pp. $8.75. 

This is a scholarly coverage of the prin- 
ciples and techniques in plant propagation 
by seed and by the diverse asexual meth- 
ods. Written as a manual, it will be found 
invaluable by all who have an interest in 
reproducing or increasing plants. Not only 
is it extremely well written but each chap- 
ter is followed by an exhaustive number of 
references to the literature of propagation. 
The drawings are clear and the photo- 
graphs, effective. 


Twig Identification 
Fruit Key AND Twic Key To TREES AND 
Suruss by William M. Harlow, Ph.D. 
Dover Publications, Inc., New York. 56 
pp. $1.25 
With clues provided by fruit and twigs, 
botanists and outdoorsmen should be able 
to identify any of the trees and shrubs 
growing in eastern North America. The 
book is the result of the use of these keys 
in Dr. Harlow’s classes in the New York 
College of Forestry. 


Mexican Orchids 


OroureAs De Mexico by Norman Pel- 
ham Wright, Editorial Fournier, S.A., 
Mexico D. F., Mexico. 105 pp. $10 
(including postage and insurance) 


This attractive volume, rich with its 40 
color plates and its two-language text, fills 
an important need. Little has been writ- 
ten in either language on the subject of 
Mexican wild plants—and less still in 
both languages. Here is an invaluable 
guide for the Mexican wild flower en- 
thusiast and the orchid hobbyist. P. C. 


Greenhouse Simplified 

How To Make Money From Your 
Home GREENHOUSE by Peggie Schultz. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, 
N. J. 324 pp., $5.95 


Peggie Schultz's facile pen makes green- 
house operations simple and enticing. With 
her experience, making money in a part 
time greenhouse program is possible and 
appealing. The book is explicit and de- 
tailed. Anyone who has toyed with the idea 
should read every word carefully. If he 
does this, and will follow instructions, he 
is bound to succeed. The publication is 
equally valuable to those who have or wish 
to have a greenhouse without thought of 
the money making possibilities. 


Growing Under Glass 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT J. P. Wood, 
W. H. & L Collingridge, London, 60 
pp. $1.00 plus postage 


Picture Book No. 10 of the Amateur 
Gardening series, Greenhouse Management 
is a pictoral discussion of the principles of 
growing plants under glass. The text is 
incidental to the 130 photographs and 
drawings. It will be most helpful to the 
amateur gardener under glass. 


Wide Coverage 


HANDBOOK ON GARDENING edited by Vic- 
tor H. Ries and Paul F. Frese. Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. 96 
pp. $1. 


The 29th in a series of special subject 
guides published by the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, this compact booklet covers the 
wide field of gardening. Forty-two topics 
are discussed. 


Hybrid Lupins 


Tue Russect Lupin, by Ronald Parrett, 
Messrs. Holmes & Sons, Ltd., Andover, 
Hants, England, 52 pp., 77 cents. 


An inspiring report of the work of 
George Russell who by natural crossing 
and selection alone, produced over a period 
of 20 years, the now famous Russell lu- 
pines. In contrast to the pale blue, white 
and pale pink flowers of Lupinus polyphyl- 
lus, the blaze of rich and exotic colors of 
the Russell lupines defies description. Mr. 
Parrett has produced a fascinating story 
of a fabulous man and his hobby. 
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For Lily Lovers 

THe Liry YEARBOOK OF THE NoRTH 
AMERICAN Lity Society edited by 
George L. Slate. North American Lily 
Society, Geneva, N. Y. 186 pp. $3.00, 
or included with $4.00 membership. 


This Yearbook rounds out the first dozen 
volumes and includes a foreward by Jan de 
Graaff in which he writes “More than any 
regional get-together, more than our an- 
nual meetings, these Yearbooks have be- 
come the forum of all of us who grow the 
lily as a vocation or avocation. These books 
are our means of getting together, of ex 
changing experiences and impressions.” 

Read through the table of contents and 
Prof. Slate’s skill in the selection of a wide 2 
range of material, designed for the sea- y ; 
soned grower yet not forgetting the begin- e 
ner, deserves high praise. Anybody inter en winter comes on 


ested in the lily can’t afford to miss it. A. N. 








. and it’s blustery and cold out-of-doors, just pic- 
Calif t. Wild Flowers . Ws ; ture yourself in the tropical warmth of a sparkling 
salirornia uC owers ff , Orlyt, surrounded by luxuriant foliage and fragrant 
Witp FLOWERS OF THE SANTA BARBARA ; ; blooms of your favorite Violets, Begonias or the 
REGION by Katherine K. Muller, Garden ; delightful sprays of exotic Orchids. 
Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif., $1 plus 10 | In an Orlyt you can happily indulge in your most 
cents for tax and postage. 35 pp. gratifying hobby a7 time poe please fs: props- 
° gating, hybridizing or growing just about anything 
Here’s a beautiful little book. The 51 A you like . . . 365 days a year. What's more... . 
color photos by Campbell Grant are ex- your plants are at comfortable bench height, up 
cellent and the text is interestingly written where you can see and tend them without back- 
breaking bending or squatting. 


description. Many of the plants found 
throughout the Southwest, such as chia ‘ , AN ORLYT FOR EVERY NEED 
sage (Salvia columbariae,) once a food Don’t waste your money on flimsy, untested substitutes 
source for the Indians are included. when it is so inexpensive to have the real thing. Spar- 
kling, maintenance-free, Aluminum Orlyts with time- 
tested glass panes are permanent and a delight to the 
Calendar win, ‘ eye. You have your choice of dozens of styles, sizes and 
iy . models designed to blend with every architectural style. 
THe Frower ARRANGEMENT CALEN- These completely prefabricated, tic, cli con- 
DAR 1960 by Helen Van Pelt Wilson. trolled home greenhouses have been designed with all 
M. Barrows & Companp, Inc., New ad the “know-how” of century old LORD and BURNHAM, 
York. $1.25 nr WRITE TODAY FOR NEW world’s largest, most progressive, greenh 
; . FREE COLOR CATALOG 52-9 turer. Designed with YOU in mind, Orlyts are easy to 
install by any “do-it-yourselfer”. 

















Sixty-one arrangements are included 


said — ‘ P 3 2h 7 , 
representing the work of women from 30 . Qrtele dest ob GARD delboned. Gules ent Seutet be. 


states and the District of Columbia, Ber- from $275. Convenient, no money down, 3-year Pay 
Plan itab! ith as low as $10.00 a 


muda, Canada and Japan. Ohio wins first | » week. Pay-at-you-grow plan fully expleined in Free, 
honors with seven pictures and Canada is 36 Page, wat you Catalog 

second with five; Missouri, New Mexico, 
Virginia and Washington supplying three 
each. Former contributors, as well as new , Ams Address -- 
names, furnish a wide variety in style. In- all ii Cisy 


terpretive compositions, many showing an i 

P . ‘ State ..- 
Oriental influence, and a number in classi- 3 
cal styles are included, yet others display ORD and BURNHAM 
fantasy or a delightful humor. Surely any 


flower arranger will be interested in study- 
ing these examples of her art. I. N. 
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NQ ROT..NO RUST ..NO PAINT IRVINGTON. N.Y 


Guide to Gardens 


THE ARBORETUMS AND BoTaNicaLt GAR STARS OF PERSIA 


DENS OF NortH AmeERiICcA Donald (Allium Albopilosum) 
Wymen, compiler. Arnold Arboretum, | on GLOXINIAS Gorgeous ball of silvery laven- 
Je 


Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 69 pp. $1.50 AFRICAN VIOLETS / w 4? der flowers | ft. in diameter on 


The Arboretums and Botanical Gardens & a 3-ft. stem. Grows in an 

é é é é th Ker | , Sr , , y gar- 

of North America was first published in and t GESNERIADS 4 \ 7 bi 1 mm den soil. Perfectly hardy. Bulbs 
As one of America's leading J — ¢ 

a mm can be left undisturbed for 


1947. The edition printed this year is | jypridizers and originator 
P f the far s Buell strain of : . 
welcome because of the many new gardens | (yee eens ne ftering a ’ years. Beautiful in the garden 
— . a » be iti > new deluxe color catalog. It 
developed since the last edition and the includes hundreds of varie- , wonderful cut flower, splendid 
old ones that have been abandoned. The | tis of these popular house , ornament when dried. 3 bulbs 
Sage . r plants, also leaves, seeds ~ , 
information is complete. Arboretums in propagating soll, books and $1.50; 12 bulbs, $5.00. 
: . . supplies necludes many 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba also are in- | money-saving collections. Write for complete catalog listing 448 items of the 
. ‘ It's new (just out) and - 
cluded in the volume. want you to have one FREE f Just write me: world's finest bulbs 


see page 453 | ALBERT H. BUELL | DELKIN’S BULBS 
Dept. H-99 Eastford, Conn. Hunts Point, Bellevue, Washington 
September 1959 451 





RARE TREES 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT SOMETHING UNUSUAL 


Every one a “conversation piece” Postpaid 


Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 
12 to 18 inches 
3 to 4 feet 
Medlar (Mespilus) 
2-year grafts 
“W aterlily"’ Magnolia 
12 to 18 inches 
Cornus kousa chinensis (June Dogwood) 
1% to 2 feet... 
Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimosa) 
3 to 4 feet 
Stewartia psevdocamellia 
2 to 3 feet 
Franklin Tree (Franklinia) 
4 to 5 feet 
Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) 
4 to 5 feet 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H-46, Highlands, N. 4. 


WHEN YOUR WORLD IS YOUR GARDEN 
Keep It Up With the Original 


/Mlag 


FISH EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 


200 Ibs. raw fish con- 
densed to every gallon. 
100% organic. Non-burning. 


At dealers — everywhere. If not 
available we will ship direct: 








$1.00 
1.90 Post Paid 
6.25 
GARDEN FOLDERS-10¢ 
Roses, Begonias, African Vio- 


lets, Fuchsias, Camellias, Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Mums. 











4 Write: 
ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO, 


9 No. | Drumm St., Rm. 219, San Francisco 11 








6 RHODODENDRON 
ond @ AZALEAS Wee 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. ONLY 


Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- $ 95 
dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 5° 
Send for Free Catalog. 


hardy, mixed colors. 
Postpaid at planting time. 

MALE E LL MAEEM tox o-1 LOLICLE Mae 
" 
Less Usual 


—Bulb Flowers 


Our illustrated catalog offers those rarer 
kinds; so often suggested,—so hard to find. 
Sent quickly on request. Dept B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 











Moorestown 
New Jersey 


GROWERS OF 
OREGON'S FINEST ROSES 


) 
Piosewoas NURSERIES 
. 


5 W. 234th Ay 
ROSE BEAVERTON, OREC 


CATALOG 





ROCK GARDEN BLOOM NOW 


See our fine assortment 


COLPRIT'’S NURSERY 
Rt. 108 Dover, N. H. 


Just a nice ride from where you are 
Picnic in our grove 
Chrysanthemums, Phlox, Daylilies 
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windowsill jewels 


STREPTOCARPUS 


FLORENCE KNOCK, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


EXPERIMENTING with our 
house plants we are often amazed by 
their adaptability. That is what I soon 
realized when I planted my precious 
hybrid streptocarpus seedlings in a spe- 
cially prepared plant strip north of our 
house. Here they had good light, with 
sunshine only in the early morning and 
late afternoon—sunshine which was 
never too hot or lingered too long. They 
grew husky and healthy in the freedom 
of the open soil. A pot is seldom the 
natural habitat for any plant, though we 
can satisfy many plants for longer or 
shorter intervals. 

The streptocarpus is a close kin to the 
African violet and gloxinia. Its name is 
not so complicated as it seems when we 
recognize that it is a combination of 
two Greek words, streptos (twisted) and 
karpus (seed pod). The twisted cap- 
sules are longer than a toothpick and 
as thin, on most streptocarpus varieties. 

The more often grown species have 
only basal foliage and because the foli- 


Streptocarpus wendlandi 


Streptocarpus rexi 


age is similar to that of the English 
primrose, they are sometimes called 
Cape primrose. The older hybrids and 
S. rexi are familiar examples of the 
basal forms of Streptocarpus. 

Not so commonly grown, although of 
this stemless form, is the slow growing 
S. wendlandi. It usually has only one 
huge leaf. Because this leaf, when nor- 
mally grown, reaches a length of two 
feet by 12 inches wide, the species usu- 
ally remains a collectors item. Serious 
growers should grow it for a crowning 
experience. When I saw my S. wend- 
landi develop into that scalloped edged 
blade, wine-red beneath and _promi- 
nently nerved, spreading over the 
ground north of the house, I was willing 
to give it the needed winter space on the 
heated porch. From the leaf base comes 
numerous branched inflorescences bear- 
ing nodding blue flowers. 

S. saxorum has a branching form 
with numerous leafy stems and the 
largest leaves on my plants are 34 inch 
long by % inch wide. Each dainty, light 
held by its own wiry, 

The numerous flowers 


blue flower is 
three-inch stem. 
suggest arms reaching out all around 
the plant waving blue flags. It has also 
proved to be very happy in the north 
open soil. Its blooms were a deeper blue 
and it even set seed pods outdoors. 

The streptocarpus grown outdoors 
were so vigorous that the fall potting up 
didn’t disturb them. I pot early enough 
so they can remain outdoors a week or 
two before being taken in the glassed-in 
porch where they continue blooming in 
good light and very little east sun, as 
the sun moves farther south for our 
winter season. They really prefer a 
north window unless the winter win- 
dows become too chilled by north winds, 
when we set them on a table away from 
cold air currents. 

Streptocarpus thrive in a cool, moist 
atmosphere. If the air becomes too dry 
the leaf edges will brown. Outside, 
when rain doesn’t provide enough mois- 
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ture, I use the garden hose with a 
flared nozzle several times a day on the 
hottest summer days. 

Use a soil mixture consisting of a 
generous amount of leaf mold and com- 
post with sandy loam and some vermicu- 
lite or sponge rock to hold moisture. 
Good drainage is essential. When the 
streptocarpus begin to bloom, feed them 
with house plant fertilizer. This pro- 
duces deeper color in both bloom and 
foliage and extends the blooming season. 

The usual propagation method is by 
seed, leaf cuttings or division of the 
larger plants. Seedlings seem to be slow 
the first weeks but later increase well. 
The seed culture is the same as for the 
familiar gloxinia, begonia and African 
violet or Saintpaulia. 

Various shades of blue seem to pre- 
dominate but pink and crimson shades 
are usual, especially among the many 
choice hybrids. Darker markings and 
lines decorate many blooms. The frilled 
S. wiesmoor hybrids will be ready for 
outdoor growing this summer and will 
be joined by S. caritus and S. podocar- 
pus. The S. polyanthus are still wee 
seedlings but add interest to the collec- 
tion. 23 


New Books 
from page 451 


Interesting to the Specialist 
AurtcuLas by Roy Genders. John Gifford 

Ltd., London, England. 158 pp $2.52 

plus postage. 

Interesting to the primula enthusiast 
and auricula specialist, the book is thor- 
ough in its presentation of its limited sub 
ject, with history, culture and varieties of 
the plant included. There are three color 
plates and numerous black and white illus- 
trations in the pocket size volume. 


Gardens of Old France 

DipERoT PictTorR1IAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
[TRADES AND INpDustrRY by Denis Di 
derot. In two volumes. Dover Publica 
tions, New York, N. Y. 485 plates. Set, 
$18.50 
Copperplate engraving covering the wide 

fields of agricultural industries in 18th 


Century France ive reprinted for the first 


time in 150 years in this unusual two vol- 
ume encyclopedia. Intended to aid the 
French farmers, fishermen and processors 
of food of the time, it is now helpful in 
understanding the period and valuable for 
the high quality of its art. 

Interesting to horticulturists and land- 
scape architects are the plates showing the 


geometric gardens of the time, including | 
the first plan of the Tuileries garden. Some | 
ideas are still useful and seldom applied | 


to modern gardening, for example beds set 


on an angle to catch the maximum sun. | 


see page 455 
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QUEEN OF SHEBA 


MADAME de POMPADOUR 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


MOUNT HOOD 


WHILE THEY LAST! 


REE 


BONUS 
LANDSCAPE 
PLAN sent with 


your order for our 
new catalog... 


NOW READY! 


THE NEW 


CATALOG 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 


AND MOST AUTHORITATIVE 


CATALOG 


OF FINE FALL PLANTED IMPORTED 
HOLLAND BULBS 


89 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in growing the 
finest bulbs in Holland, is your assurance of the 
superior quality and high standards that are 
maintained by P. de Jager & Sons, Inc. Our new 
catalog shows over 100 pages (many in color) of 
the finest plants available ... listing with de- 
tailed descriptions more than 1200 varieties. It is 
the most comprehensive catalog on imported 
Holland bulbs published. Use the convenient 
coupon below to order your copy TODAY! 

QUEEN OF SHEBA—one of the most outstanding Lily-flowering 


tulips. Deep scarlet with broadly margined yellow band. Its long 
shaped flowers have slightly reflexed petals cn a slender, firm stem. 


MADAME de POMPADOUR—Rembrandt Tulips are a strain of 
the Darwin Tulips which have broken into a permanent variegation. 
The flowers are beautifully striped and blotched, and are remark- 
ably suited to borders and flower beds. Madame de Pompadour is 
whited flamed with soft lilac-purple creating a variety of unusual 
interest. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON—a< delightful pure white Darwin Tulip 
of good form and character. The large flower has fine lasting quali- 
ties and has an excellent stem for cutting and arranging. Darwin 
Tulips are late flowering and extend your tulip garden. 


MOUNT HOOD—< novelty of great refinement this division | C 
Narcissus has c large, pure white flower with brcad smooth perianth 
segments. A long delicate creamy-white trumpet nicely rolls back at 
the mouth. Tall growing, they flower in mid-season. 


RUSH COUPON NOW 
eo 


P. de JAGER & SONS, INC, 
SO. HAMILTON 75, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please rush me your new catalog of fine imported Holland 
bulbs together with my FREE Landscape Plan. Enclosed is 
25c to cover catalog costs. 


NAME... cccccccccccccccccccececescessseseeeeee ee seeee 
STREET. .ccccccccccccccccc e558 055855585888 8e 880 seeee 


er Pr NT 
Canadian Offices: London, Ontario 
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MINIATURE 


NARCISSUS 


We feature eight of the 
jature 
Jonquil 
Special 


BULBOCODIUM 
ceousricl’ vu Ss— 
op Petticoat 
a U inches 
$1.50 per doz 
CYCLAMINEUS — 
elle Cyclamenlik 
MINIMUS impet Daffodil. 6 
inche $1.75 per doz. 


yellow tinged 


FEBRUARY GOLD—Star-shap 
orange. 7 inches. $2.25 per doz 
029000 US— Ex smallest all-vellow 
inches. $1.50 per doz 
Boonen INg=Cr amy white 
nehe $2.75 per doz 
SHOT SILK—Silky mooth cream 
inche $2.50 per doz 
TREVITHAN—Free flowering Jonquil 2 to $3 
ellow flowers per stem. $2.50 per doz 
TRIANDRUS _ ALBUS—traceful and 
white Angel's Tears $1.50 per doz 
COLLECTIONS 3 Ea. of 8 Vars (24 Bulbs) § 4.00 
12 Ea. of 8 Vars (96 Bulbs) $15.00 
quest Ii Catalog in full color 
Narcissu 7 Hyacinths, and mis 
Bulb Dayli'ies 
Poppies 


trumpet Daf- 
Trindus type 6 
beauty 


white 


beautiful 


t Peonies ris silles 
Oriental 


BURNETT BROS., INC. ‘;;; 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 








U ONLY 


PLUS FREE BONUS 


Enjoy the perfection of DeGraaff's world-famous 
hybrid lilies in your own garden. For $3 we send 
in OCTOBER postpaid, 4 full-flowering size bulbs - 
one each of sparkling Golden Fiesta, nasturtium-red 
Enchantment, golden chalice-type late flowering 
joan Evans and DeGraaff’s most famous lily, giant 
Olympic Hybrid. 


Plus absolutely Prce one bulb of DeGraaff's 


giant Golden Splendor, a huge yellow trumpet . 
total $6.00 valve for ont $3.00 if ordered NOW 
We also mail you AT ONCE new 1959 color catalog 
48 pages — over 200 varieties — of the world’s 
finest Filles PLUS hardy Cyclamen, large-flowered 
Clematis and Orchids. Truly a garden culture book 
you'll cherish. For catalog ONLY send 25¢ in coin. 


Ba Komuine 8. Ware om 


Box 409 CANBY, OREGON 





7? RIDING 
MOWER 


“BEST BU 


TWO SIZES - 
4.5 h.p., 26" cut, 


5.5 h.p., 32” cut 
$249.50 
(t.0.b. Newbury, Ohio) 
Many features no 
other rider offers. 
Highest Quality Built — 





a 
MOST FOR YOUR MONEY! res of ae 
See dealer or \= 
write for free circular 


ROTO-HOE (pct TT OHIO 














Exveanor M. MarsHati, Hamden, 


Conn. 


be on the safe side of 


OLD MAN WINTER 


Give First piace on the fall garden 
calendar to protection of plants against 
the coming winter. They have fur- 
nished their full quota of loveliness dur- 
ing the past year and you hope will 
again display their charms the coming 
year. And even though September is 
early to apply mulches and other pro- 
tections against winter's blasts, it is not 
too early what methods of 
protection will be used. 


to decide 


Evergreens moved this month will be- 
come established before cold weather 
Be sure to lift each one with a tight soil 
ball. Set it carefully at the depth it 
grew before. Water well and in Decem- 
ber protect it from the winter’s cold 
and drying winds. 

Since the most 
prognosticator can’t tell you what snow 
cover you may expect or the depth to 
which frost will penetrate, expect the 
best but plan for the worst. Countless 
thousands of plants died this past win- 
ter and there is still argument as to the 
exact cause. All are agreed lack of snow 
cover and the drying winds of late win- 
ter contributed greatly to the loss. 


successful weather 


Those who used an extra bit of cau 
tion were well repaid with little or no 
Portection can be given in many 
ways. Perennials and alpines are nor- 
mally snug under a light, airy cover of 
evergreen boughs, pine needles, salt hay 
or fiberglass. All allow air circulation 
but protect against soil heaving. 


le SS. 


Trees and shrubs need more _thor- 
ough protection, especially those grow- 
ing north of their natural habitat. A 
non-packing mulch helps greatly. This 
may be of wood chips, sawdust, peat- 
moss, cranberry vines, ground corncobs, 
vermiculite, perlite or other material of 
similar structure. 

Since drying winds are one of the 
chief causes, it has been the practice to 
erect a deflector on the north and west 
side of specimens and along shrub bor- 
ders. Unless carefully staked and se- 
curely fastened too often they become 
bedraggled before spring. 

During the past several years many 
materials have been applied to the 
leaves and branches to retard moisture 
loss from the plants by drying winds. 
Waxes of several kinds have been used, 


with a fair degree of success. More re- 
cently, a synthetic vinyl resin was de- 
veloped to coat and wilt-proof leaves 
and branches with a thin, transparent 
film. This product when mixed with 
water, has been applied to broadleaved 
and needle evergreens as well as decidu- 
and shrubs. The results have 
The success of this ma- 


ous trees 
been gratifying. 
terial as an anti-desiccant was especially 
noticeable after last winter’s winds. 

Late fall is an idea] time to fertilize 
trees and shrubs. Top growth has fin 
ished for the year, while the roots are 
now active, seeking plant food to trans 
port and store in buds and twigs. Sur- 
face feeding is simple but wasteful. 
Much of the plant food is leached away. 
To put the fertilizer in holes made in 
the area under the branch spread is bet- 
ter. Use a crowbar or earth auger. With 
holes 15-18 inches deep and not more 
than three feet apart, one hole should 
be made for each pound of fertilizer 
lo estimate the needed amount, figure 
five pounds for each inch of trunk diam- 
eter. Any of the commonly available 
mixed fertilizers such as 5-10-5, 10-6-4 
or 6-10-4, is suitable. 

Broadleaved evergreens other 
shallow rooted plants can be fed by 
broadcasting the fertilizer on the 
ground under the mulch. Give rhodo 
dendrons, azaleas, mountain laurel, 
pieris, leucothoe and other acid loving 
plants a fertilizer specifically formu- 
lated for them. After applying the ferti 
lizer, replace the mulch and if it is thin, 
add to it for proper root protection dur- 
ing the winter. :: 


and 


Mounding with earth protects hybrid teas 
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New Books 


from page 453 


Botany of Orchids 
THe Orcuips: A SCIENTIFIC SURVEY 

edited by Dr. Carl L. Withner, Ronald 

Press Co., New York, N. Y. 648 pp 

$14.00 

Stressing the botanical rather than the 
horticultural approach to orchids, this 
volume by 16 leading specialists in various 
fields of orchidology surveys the scientific 
achievements in orchid research, summar- 
izes present-day knowledge of orchids and 
presents a review of the important source 
material on the subject. The 14 chapters 
cover most botanical aspects of orchid- 
ology, while four appendices contain a key 
to the orchids, a list of chromosome num- 
bers in orchids, orchid culture media and 
nutrient solutions, and smear techniques 
for chromosome counts in orchids. There 
is little of immediate value for the amateur 
orchid grower or general horticulturist, but 
the work represents a solid and highly use- 
ful reference volume for the more experi- 
enced grower, the professional and the 
growing numbers of researchers entering 
into the study of this important and fasci- 
nating family of plants. 

Gorpon W. DILLon 


Flowers of Hawaii 
Hawau Briossoms by Dorothy and Bob 


Hargreaves Co., Portland, 
pp. $2.00 


A colorful guide to the tropical flowers 
and flowering trees of Hawaii. There are 
101 color pictures with the botanical 
name, description, Hawaiian name and 
Hawaiian flower lore, blooming time and 
location in Honolulu of each plant given 
beside each picture. Pictures and text pro- 
duced by authors while on a year's stay in 
the islands. This guide will fit nicely in a 
pocket or handbag. I. N.:: 


Hargreaves. 
Oregon. 62 


Coming Events 
from page 447 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1. London, England. 
Great Autumn Show, Royal Horticul 
tural Society, The Society’s Old and 
New Halls 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1. Boston. Course IV, 
Flower Show School for Exhibitors 
and Judges, Garden Club Federation 
of Mass., Hotel Somerset 

Sept. 30. Dover, Mass. Plant Sale and 
Lecture by Mrs. Lucien Taylor, No- 
nanett Garden Club, Mrs. Leslie 
Soule’s home, Strawberry Hill Lane 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1. West Point, N. Y. Fall 
Conference, Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Hotel Thayer 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2. Uniontown, Pa. Course 
I, Flower Show School, Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania, Howard 
Johnson’s Restaurant 

Sept. 30-Oct. 2. Chicago. Course II, 
Flower Show School, Garden Club of 
Illinois, Fullerton Hall Art Inst. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


as 39 /, ¢ 


These four aristocrats of American Flowering Evergreens will give 
you gorgeous bloom from May through July. Our stock is grown 
and shipped from the mountains of North Carolina where cold 
winters make them hardy. Carefully dug and packed. Easy to 
plant. Like acid soil, moisture and part shade. Never fertilize or 


cultivate. We ship tens of thousands every year. 


Sturdy Plants—8 to 12 in. high per 25 
MAXIMUM, white in July 

CATAWBIENSE, rose in June 

CAROLINA, pink in May 


MTN. LAUREL, pink-white in June 
OLDER —BUSHIER 


These are bushy 4 to 6 stem plants, 2 years older. Some blooms 


this year. Balled and burlapped. (Also 8-12 in. high) 
20 PLANTS (5 of each variety listed above) 
100 PLANTS (25 of each variety listed above) 


BIG, BUSHY SPECIMENS 


1% to 2 ft. high. Most are already budded for bloom this year. 


Balled and burlapped. 
YOUR SELECTION of any 5 listed above 


(All above items shipped express. You pay $2 to 


25 


These trees are lusty 6-year-olds. Ideal 
size for safe shipping, easy planting, quick 
growing. Hemlock makes the most beauti- 
ful of all hedges. Sun or shade. Space 18 
inches apart. 


NURSERY 
GROWN 


100 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) 
25 Hemlocks (12 to 15 inches) 

100 Larger (15 to 18 inches) 
25 Larger (15 to 18 inches) 
100 Smaller (9 to 12 inches) 


$130.00 
$ 35.00 
$ 60.00 


(You pay express on arrival—about $2 to $5) 


per 100 
$39.50 
$58.00 
$58.00 
$45.00 





OFFER A 


5 each of all 4 
named varieties 


20 Sturdy Plants 
$14.50 








$140.00 


OFFER B 


25 each of all 4 
named varieties 


100 Sturdy Plants 
$50.00 


$5 on arrival) 











HEMLOCKS °22 


12 te 15 inches high 
Twice transplanted 
Sturdy —Bushy 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-45 e 


Model 
G-1 


Highlands, N. J. 


ensoy more HAPPY GARDENING DAYS 


ALUMINUM 
GREENHOUSE 


With an Everlite you'll garden year 
"round. You can grow your favorites—or- 
chids, mums, camellias—or experiment 
with the new plants developed each year. 

Everlite Aluminum Greenhouses are 
completely pre-fabricated, maintenance 
free, and have curved glass eaves. Full 
line of accessories includes automatic 
heat, ventilation and humidification. 
Prices start at $187.50. 


Write for price list and free literature H99 


Tuc, 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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A RELATIVELY HARDY camellia, Sparkling Burgundy, won the 1960 All- 
America Camellia Selections award. A variety of C. sasanqua, many 
of which can be grown as far north as New Jersey, Sparkling Burgundy 
can also be grown in window or greenhouse garden, in full sun or 
shade. Its 34-4 inch ruby red blooms vary with weather and age 
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Rosert W. Scuery, 


Marysville, Ohio 


what's new in LAWN BUILDING 


Wuat's NEw? This familiar greeting 
for old friends has many answers in 
lawning. But perhaps most impressive is 
the newer synthesis of many striking 
technical advances woven into the 
whole cloth of enduring proven grasses. 
Results—the new look in the suburbs 
with today’s home being embellished by 
the best turf ever, cared for more con- 
veniently than ever. 

The public interest in lawns is amaz- 
ing, and has engendered liaison be- 
tween industries such that today’s talk 
is “good lawns”—not just seed, herbi- 
cides, mowers or fertilizers separately. 
Never before has so much interrelated 
information funneled to the consumer 
—nor have so many unsupported pro- 
cedures bit the dust. Through an alert 
gardening press and reliable merchan- 
dising, even the amateur quickly be- 
aware that interplay between 
good seed, proper mowing, fertiliza- 
tion and top-flight equipment not only 
makes a good lawn possible, but makes 
it fun to build and maintain. 

Soil Preparation. Home owners are 
becoming aware that the soil is a dy- 
namic system, not just inert matter to 
be laboriously bulldozed and tilled. It 
has a structure and a population of 
micro-organisms as important as its fer- 
tility. Structure can be hurt and air for 
the “bugs” eliminated by a squeezing 
from heavy equipment during home 
construction or by tillage when so wet 
as to produce clods. 


comes 


There is newer appreciation of the 
importance of small percentages of or 
ganic additions, to make crumbly soil 
that lets water seep through, with air 
right behind for root growth and micro- 
organism survival. After final grading 
most lawns will profit from about an 
inch of organic material thoroughly 
mixed to a four or five inch depth. 
This can be by hand, but in a day of 
power equipment it is usually with con- 
venient “non-fluffing” rotary tillers or 
custom done with tractor and disc. Be 
certain of thorough mixing, since lay- 
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ered organic materials will disrupt nor- 
mal water movements through the soil. 

Manures are nowadays passe, but 
peat, sphagnum and processed organ- 
ics are handled in bale and bag form 
by garden centers. Also modern min- 
eral additives such as vermiculite, per- 
lite and uncrushable clay pellets will 
improve soils physically. 

A new wrinkle in seedbed prepara- 
tion is soil sterilization. There are on 
the market today several chemicals, 
which destroy weed seed, living shoots, 
most insects and nematodes. Some are 
applied as a drench (with sprinkling 
can), others as a dry power spread on 
the surface of the cultivated area, and 
the methyl bromide as a gas which 
must be enclosed under polyethylene 
or a tarpaulin. The latter is perhaps 
best left to professionals, but does have 
an advantage in that the area can be 
planted within two or three days after 
treatment. Vapam and Mylone fumiga- 
tion should be at least three weeks 
ahead of expected planting date. 

The pace of modern life leaves little 
tolerance for the older methods of 
green manuring (plowing down a 
planted crop), nor for the disadvan- 
tage that comes with manures even 
where these are obtainable (manures 
generally bring in weeds, are often dif- 
ficult to handle; their nutrient worth 
is small, so that a chemical fertilizer 
combined with easily applied organics 
or additives is usually preferable for 
grass). The grass roots will “green ma- 
nure” the soil themselves, if urged 
along with sufficient fertilizer, adding 
their contribution of organic residues 
year after year. 

There is a newer realization of the 
way fertilizers perform. At the time of 
seedbed preparation introduction of 
phosphorus several inches deep into 
the soil is especially important. Phos- 
phorus has the habit of fixing to soil 
immediately, and moving only slowly 
down the soil column. Thus unless it 


is stirred into the root zone before 


planting, it may be a long time reach- 
ing there. Seedbed cultivation is oppor- 
tune time for mixing in about 20 lbs 
per 1000 square feet of a complete 
garden fertilizer. (More will be said 
about the new slow-release fertilizers 
under the section on established turf.) 

Soil preparation can also be the 
time for grub-proofing or other insecti- 
cidal and fungicidal treatment of show 
lawns. Chlordane and dieldrin are two 
of the insecticides that last for years 
in the soil, at less than a pound of 
active material per 100 square feet. Of 
course these can be applied after the 
turf is established, and, indeed, chlor- 
dane serves in some of the newer pre- 
emergence crabgrass controls. Some- 
times such chemicals stimulate turf 
entirely aside from control of harmful 
insects, perhaps by benefitting certain 
soil micro-organism populations or 
grass roots directly. 

Mulching. Mulching seedings is it- 
self fairly new, and has only recently 
become widely accepted. A surface 
layer of suitable mulch prevents soil 
wash, and retains humidity for seed 
sprouting. Clean straw sphagnum moss 
or local wastes have all been used. One 
company supplies a loosely woven net- 
ting (erosionet), and an even more 
loosely woven fabric which will] tie 
down a scattering of straw on steep 
slopes. The newest idea of all is a 
polyethylene plastic covering tacked 
down around the edge with large nails 
pushed into the soil. This “miniature 
greenhouse” retains moisture which 
drips back onto the soil, while still let- 
ting light and air through for a fast 
seed start under protected conditions. 

Seeds and Seeding. With seeds there 
is new realization that the quality per- 
ennial grasses, traditionally a compo- 
nent of the finest mixtures, have tre 
mendous potentiality when unadulter- 
ated with fast-sprouting aggressive 
sorts often dignified as “nursegrasses.” 
Kentucky bluegrass mixtures really 

see page 484 
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WHAT PLUM 


times 
Europe 


CULTURED SINCE PREHISTORIC 
in Asia Minor and southern 
plums are now found throughout the 
temperate zone. In color, flavor, size and 
shape plums offer more diversity than 
any other fruit. There are approxi 
mately 2000 sub-species and varieties 
now under cultivation, which can be di- 
vided into several distinct types. 

First, there are the European plums, 
a domestica group, to which the Green 
Reine Claude, egg-plums and 
Italian and German prunes (plums 
with a high sugar content) belong. 
These are the favored plums, exceeding 
all others in fruit and tree qualities. 


Gage, 


Next, the insititia plums, including 
the Damsons and Mirabelles. These are 
small, generally tart, purple or yellow 
plums that make choice preserves. 


ARMSTRONG PHoTtro 


for your 


Third are the Japanese which have 
both advantages and disadvantages in 
comparison to the domesticas. They bear 
younger than the Europeans, and adapt 
themselves to a wider range of condi- 
tions. However, because of early bloom- 
ing they are subject to frost injury and 
their fruit quality is not equal to that 
of the Europeans. 

Fourth are the native plums, derived 
from native American species, a hardy 
breed withstanding severely cold win- 
ters and thriving in a wide soil range. 
They are important because they make 
over a greater 


plum culture possible 


area, both for garden and farm. 


Finally, there are the 
Japanese hybrids. These usually have 
the characteristics of both parent types. 
to the native Americans in 


\merican 


Superior 


Sierra, developed from crossing the American plum, Inca, with Japanese Santa Rosa 
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Frep M. Cocuran, Edmonds, Wash. 


garden? 


size and quality, they are at home in 
cold regions where other varieties are 
winter-killed or injured. 

Climate permitting (Europeans and 
Damsons grow in pear country, Japa- 
nese in peach areas), plums are satisfied 
in most soils that are cleanly cultivated. 
The ideal soil is well drained but fairly 
heavy such as pears prefer, deep enough 
to give the roots spreading room and 
loamy enough to prevent dryness. 

Set the trees at least 20 feet apart at 
a depth they were growing in the 
nursery, in holes ample enough to hold 
all the roots in natural position without 
crowding. Trim off broken and unusu- 
ally long roots. Pack the top soil firmly 
around the roots and water in. 

Thin plums early in the season, ap- 
proximately five weeks after the fruit 
begins to form. Allow four inches be- 
tween the fruit. Actually, domesticas 
and Japanese are the only plums that 
require thinning, the Damsons and na- 
tives doing well without it. 

Most pollina- 

will 
bloom 


plums require cross 
tion. Even self-fertile varieties 
benefit from it. Provided they 

simultaneously the native and Japanese 
varieties will pollinate one another. 
Exceptions are Burbank and _ Shiro 
which will not. Natives and Japanese 
have no effect on the European plums. 
Reine Claude, Stanley and _ Italian 
Prune, all self-fertile, will pollinate the 
other European varieties. Damsons are 
excellent pollinators for the gages. 


Plum troubles, such as curculio and 
brown-rot, may be controlled with a 
regular spray program. Spray with 
liquid lime sulphur in early spring prior 
to the swelling of the buds, using one 
pint to a gallon of water. Dust with 
dusting sulphur, 9 parts, and lead arse- 
nate, one part, a few days after the 
petal drop. Repeat this process in two 
weeks. Dust with dusting sulphur (no 
lead arsenate this time) two to four 
weeks before the fruit ripens. Aphids 
may be controlled by spraying with 
nicotine, malathion or lindane. 


see page 493 
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Beauty fiom Balls 
SCHEEPERS' 
Cjiant Darwin Hybrid Tulips 


The finest in existence 


Darwin Hybrid Tulip 


DOVER 
lorviral- nate every 
thing in the Tulip 
World 





Introduced by us to American’ Gardens in 1951 at $2.75 a 
bulb, but now offered at our new special price to permit plant- 
ing in quantity. 

First New Race of Tulips in over 50 years. Largest flowering, 
strongest growing — the most prolific Tulips in existence. They 
are fragrant with the sweetness akin to the Night-blooming 
Cereus. 

These Darwin Hybrid Tulips are the result of crossing the 
Darwin and Botanical Fosteriana, Red Emperor types. They 
have the fine qualities of the Darwin with large flowers plus 
the performance of the Botanical, thus producing a Tulip of 
outstanding quality. Unlike other Tulips the Darwin Hybrids 
may be left undisturbed in the garden for many years; they 
naturalize, producing vigorous increased growth each season. 


New 1959 Introduction 


JEWEL OF SPRING 
Beautiful clear yellow. 
Height, 27 inches. $7.50 for 5; 
$14.50 for 10; $31.00 for 25. 





DOVER. Poppy red, a radiant bloom. Inside base star- ALS 
shaped purple black with yellow edge and black anthers. , 
Height, 26 inches, $1.50 for 10; $12.50 per 100. SEAL OF APPROVAL 


GUDOSHNIK. Creamy yellow with each petal etched 
deep rose for a delightful effect. Inside of bloom shiny 
buttercup-yellow with black anthers and star-shaped deep 
purple base. Height, 27 inches, $1.75 for 10; $15.00 
per 100. 

HOLLAND'S GLORY. Orange-scarlet with inside of the 
bloom having a black base bordered yellow. Distinctive 
and beautiful. Height, 26 inches. $1.75 for 10; $15.00 
per 100. 

OXFORD. Clear orange-red, very brilliant. Base of 
flower yellow, inside of bloom yellow with blue anthers. 
Height, 28 inches. $1.65 for 10; $14.00 per 100. 






Special Collections 
Each variety packaged separately 
40 Bulbs, 10 ea. of above 4 varieties $ 6.50 
100 Bulbs, 25 ea. of above 4 varieties $13.50 
200 Bulbs, 50 ea. of above 4 varieties $26.00 
400 Bulbs, 100 ea. of above 4 varieties $50.00 


ORDER NOW SO THAT PROPER RESERVATION MAY BE 
MADE. Bulbs will be shipped this fall at the proper time bs ‘ ' pet win 
for planting in your climate. Full planting and cultural , “— t Ps, GUDOSHNI 


instructions included. som ‘ ee a ee 
fr Attractior f j 





Hybrid Tulip 


Our New Color Illustrated Catalog ‘‘Beauty from Bulbs” will 
be mailed to you upon receipt of your order. If you are not 
on our permanent mailing list, send for your copy today. 


| JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc. Tower Bull Specialists 


TELEPHONE 37 WALL STREET, N.Y. 5, N.Y. Ant ADDRESS 


HANOVER 2-1177 Serving America’s Finest Gardens for Over 45 Years 
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BULB PLANTERS 


DUTCH BULBS 


IT IS SURPRISING how many people 
believe the most important factor in 
bulb planting is interring them with 
their points up. I can still hear mother 
say as we helped with the bulb planting, 
“Be sure they aren’t upside down, or 
they'll grow to China!” 

True, bulbs do choose to be planted 
with their pointed ends up, but they 
have other cultural preferences, too. 
Before we do any planting, let’s exam- 
ine our bulbs. 

Contrary to belief, size alone does 
not indicate the quality of a bulb, but 
—firmness, weight and condition do! 

On true bulbs (daffodil, lily or tulip) 
the layers or scales should be firmly 
adpressed. If it is a rhizome, corm or 
tuber (such as calla, crocus or dahlia) 
the flesh should be plump and firm. 

Quality bulbs are fairly heavy. It is 
not unusual to find bulbs of the same 
size and variety varying considerably in 
weight—with those of inferior quality 
tending toward lightness. 

The condition of the skin 
hyacinths, tulips and others) should be 
smooth, bright, and innocent of deep 
cuts and bruises, especially of the basal 
disk. If this shows signs of injury or 
disease the bulb will more than likely 
rot or disintegrate after planting. 

Let me warn you that bargain bulbs 

sold far below average prices) should 
be avoided. Make your purchases from 
the catalog of a reliable bulb dealer. 


Cas in 





KEY TO 
COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 

Shown at Left, bottom to top—Red 
Darwin hybrid, Dover; red and 
yellow cottage tulip, Princess Mar- 
garet Rose; and white triumph 
tulip, Blizzard. 
Back Cover—golden daffodil, Un- 
surpassable, and blue grape hy- 
acinth, Heavenly Blue. 
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And may I add, if you can’t plant 
them soon after purchasing, keep them 
in a cool, well-ventilated spot, keeping 
in mind that (except daffodils) squir- 
rels and mice regard them as delectable. 

Bulb planting time is from mid- 
\ugust until the ground is too hard to 
be dug, but before you go whistling 
down the garden path toting trowel, 
dibble and bulb bags, let’s examine your 
soil, a fundamental point. 


As I mentioned previously, bulbs 
have cultural preferences, and perfect 
drainage tops the list. If your soil lacks 
drainage, it should be remedied. 

For heavy and wet soil, breaking up 
the subsoil is usually the answer. Re- 
move all soil from the area to be 
planted down to the impenetrable sub- 
soil (about two feet below the surface ) 
and break it up with a pickaxe. Then, 

see page 488 


DEPTHS—crocus, muscari, hyacinth, small-cup, large-cup and trumpet daf- 
fodils, and clusiana, dasystemon, fosteriana, triumph, parrot, darwin tulips 








True, bulbs have to have their ends 
pointed up, but they have other cul- 
tural needs as well. The photographs 
on these pages show some of the plant- 
ing patterns—in beds, at right; in 
borders, below; and naturalized, lower 
right. The naturalized planting bulbs 
have been flung, then planted where 
they fell—simulating a natural drift 
of color as it occurs among wildlings 


Bucs Graowenrs or HOLLAND PHoros 


oy 
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WHETHER YOUR BULB planting plans 
are restrained or lavish, a few of 
the lesser used little bulbs tucked into 
unexpected nooks and corners of your 
garden will bring gay, early color and 
unusually delightful surprises, for 
these charming little bulbs seem just 
meant to be harbingers of spring. 

When larger bulbs are being plant- 
ed, the tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, it’s 
just the time to hunt for tiny, bare 
areas where in spring low color will be 
delightful and effective, but larger 
flowers would seem ungainly. 

And if you have never scattered a 
few of the tiny Anemone blanda bulbs 

the Grecian wind-flowers) beneath a 

gnarled old tree or in front of a large, 
gray rock, then don’t delay—there’s a 
lovely surprise waiting if you do! You'll 
be greeted in earliest spring by a neat, 
tufted mound of ferny foliage about 
four inches high, topped by a starry 
mass of deepest blue. Variety rosea, if 
vou prefer pink, is lovely alone or as a 
mixed planting with the blue. Planted 
two inches deep and not more than 
three inches apart (a filled in circle of 
a dozen bulbs makes a fine showing), 
Anemone blanda will thrive anywhere 
in sun or shade. The flower lasts for 
weeks, supplying color and cheer. 

The tiny Iris reticulata are delicate 
and charming miniatures and amusing- 
lv perfect counterparts of the larger 
iris. They burst into bloom as soon as 
snow leaves them, often before the first 
crocus can get started. Iris reticulata 
are deep violet-blue, with a conspicuous 
gold fall and sweet fragrance. Iris dan- 
fordiae, the yellow dwarf species, used 
in the same planting, makes anv little 
spot a real treasure corner. Planted 
among king-sized crocuses at the foot 
of the rock garden or along the garden 
path (anywhere at all) dwarf iris are 
sure to be pleasing. They should be 
planted three inches deep and not more 
than three inches apart, in groups of 
six or more for best effect. 

The little crocus species (C. biflora) 
planted with dwarf iris, make enchant- 
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Early Midgets 


ing companion groups, the deep blue 
and gold of the iris, a perfect foil for 
the fragrant clusters of C._ biflora, 
whose white, lavender-lined cups grow 
four to eight on each low stem. The 
yellow Dutch crocus (C. moesicus) is 
also a good companion for dwarf iris. 

The little species tulips are particu- 
larly valuable for any small bulb col- 
lection. Their reliable permanence and 
diversity of shape and color insure 
gay, early sparkle for any warm, shel- 
tered nook where they will receive the 
first warm rays of spring sun. One of 
the most charming of species tulips is 
the waterlily tulip (T. kaufmanniana). 
Each day as the sun reaches them the 
little kaufmannianas spread their petals 
wide, each waterlily a soft yellow 
edged with white, on a three-inch stem. 
A colony of six or more planted closely 
together is uniquely engaging alone, or 
in close proximity to a group of early 
Red Emperor tulips. 

Another species tulip which colo- 
nizes happily is Rockery Beauty, a 
dwarf sport of T. fosteriana Red Em- 
peror, bearing intense vermillion-red 
flowers, bringing flame to odd corners 
of a sunny rock garden. Rockery 
Beauty, though comparatively taller 
than some tulip species, is never over 
six inches and of a spreading habit. 

The gay little bunch tulips make 
splendid spots of unexpected _loveli- 
ness. T. eichleri, crimson with black 
center, and T. dasystemon, with white 
flower and yellow center, have usually 
three to five flowers to a five-inch stalk 
and will bloom most companionably to 
gether, showing to particularly fine ad 
vantage if planted in front of a few of 
the taller (10-inch) species, T. syl- 
vestris, which has nodding, fragrant 
golden flowers in pairs, each one ele- 
gantly pointed. All the species 
tulips are of a dependable per- 


soil. When planted two or three inches 
apart, they need no further attention. 

These hardy little fellows grow wild 
in Asia Minor, Greece and the Medi- 
terranean areas and are quite accus- 
tomed to fending for themselves and 
adapt to many conditions. 

No little bulb planting would be 
quite complete without some of the 
miniature daffodils (narcissus species ) 
and most of them like partial shade, 
making them particularly useful for un- 
der trees, and if they are happy, these de- 
lightful bulbs soon establish them- 
selves and multiply. 

The six-inch yellow hoop-petticoat 
CN. bulbocodium) and angel's tears 
CN. triandrus ) in flecked, creamy white, 
are exquisitely lovely, with dainty rush 
like foliage and sweetly scented blooms. 

Most treasured of the N. bulbocodi- 
ums is the neat little subspecies obesus, 
boasting foliage of an unusual creep- 
ing habit below its elfin trumpets of 
deep gold. Obesus loves a warm, sunny 
bank or a sheltered rock nook. 

A too seldom used member of the 
grape hyacinth (Muscari) family M. 
plumosum, can make a tulip planting 
quite out of the ordinary. The feathery 
erect plumes of this ostrich feather 
hyacinth, which in May wear soft 
tones of lilac, are enchanting beneath a 
group of white tulips or yellow daffo- 
dils, equally so, merely nodding on a 
grassy bank entirely by themselves. The 
feathers are about six to eight 
tall and are fragrant and long 


ostrich 
inches 
lasting. 
One of the oxalis (wood sorrel) is 
especially endearing, the O. adeno 
phylla, a completely hardy little bulb 
from Chile, forming compact four-inch 
rosettes of leaves and the daintiest of 
see page 494 
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manence, coming up right on 
schedule year after year, with 
no fussing or care once planted 
4-6 inches deep in ordinary 
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LILES 


Royautt W. Bemis, Holbrook, Mass. 


Now Is THE TIME to plant lilies. Lilies 
aren't really dormant, as is the case of 
tunicated bulbs (tulips and hyacinths) 
but at this season they come closer to 
dormancy than at any other time. 
Although top growth doesn’t usually 
appear until spring, things really are 
happening under ground, for the bulb 
is in active growth storing necessary 
trace elements and nutrients as it pre- 
pares to settle in for the long winter 
ahead—stronger and larger. 


Aurelian hybrids of the corona type bear 
blooms which face more outwards than 
those shown in the photo above. Hybrids 
of the trumpet lily and L. henryi, aurelians 
come in a variety of colors and strains. The 
Golden Clarion lily is a popular new strain 
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There are two prerequisites for the 
production of good lilies: loamy garden 
soil on the gritty side, but with an ample 
supply of humus, and perfect drainage. 
In conditioning a heavy soil mix in a 
generous supply of sand and humus. 
Peat, compost or leaf-mold are good. 

We use crushed sugar cane composted 
for several years with rotted manure. 
If you're preparing a large bed and don't 
have compost available, work dry, 
crushed sugar cane into the soil, it im- 
parts just the right texture for the pro- 
duction of big, hard bulbs. If the soil is 
too gritty, proceed as above, but elimi- 
nate the sand. The humus and peat will 
bind the soil and hold moisture. 

For optimum results, the soil should 
be just on the acid side of neutral. We 
use a tiny bit of lime—not enough to 
sweeten the soil, but just enough to re- 
lease the nitrogen. 

Fertilizers? Organic if you can get 
it. Manures should be well rotted and 
should never come in contact with the 
bulbs. They are excellent as a summer 
mulch to keep down weeds. No matter 
how much organic fertilizers you use, 
also apply some 5-10-10-2, (the num- 
bers are for nitrogen, phosphorus, pot- 
ash and magnesium) before flowering 
and immediately thereafter. 

The magnesium and phosphates give 
size and color to the flowers and are 
valuable in rebuilding hard bulbs with 
high bud counts. This mixture appears 
to aid the plant in setting abundant 
seed, important to the hybridizer.. 

A good rule of thumb for planting 
depths is twice the height of the bulb. In 
short, a bulb two inches high should 
have four inches of soil over it. (This 
does not apply to the madonna or nan- 
keen lilies, which should have only one 
inch of soil over the bulb.) 


a 
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A side hill is ideal for planting lilies, 
but use any location that will grow good 
potatoes. If the soil is too wet, dig a six- 
inch trench around the bed throwing the 
soil on top of it, thus raising the bed and 
giving drainage. 

If you are planting just a few bulbs, 
dig a hole of adequate size, a foot deep 
(don’t be stingy). Mix a handful of 5- 
10-10-2 with the bottom soil. Add a 
couple of inches of peat, then the com- 
post and soil mixture to the proper 
depth for the bulbs, place the bulbs, 
fill the hole with the soil mixture, firm 
and properly mark for identification. It’s 
wise to have weather resistant markers. 

When rodents are a problem put a 
one foot high strip of Y2-inch wire 
around the perimeter of the hole before 
filling. You will have no more problems 
with these little beasts. 

What about mulches: we use none, 
but for the first winter after planting, a 
mulch of four inches of marsh hay or 
crushed sugar cane wouldn't be amiss. 
We prefer the latter. Such mulches are 
good for conserving soil moisture and 
keeping down weeds. 

Lilies are bothered by few 
Many gardeners don't spray at all. How- 
ever, because aphids act as hosts to the 
mosaic virus which sometimes attacks 
lilies as well as other garden plants, we 
spray with a malathion solution which 
easily keeps these and other pests in 
complete check. 

At the same time we add a good solu- 
ble foliar food to the malathion spray, to 
produce fine stalwart stalks topped with 
huge heads of blooms. 

So you have always wanted to grow 
lilies but have heard they are difficult? 
Nonsense! Put some in right now and 
enjoy their ethereal beauty for years to 
come, for they are so-0-0 easy. :: 


pests. 
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you can grow 


POTTED LADYSLIPPERS 


You UNDOUBTEDLY have admired the 
lady-slipper orchid or moccasin flower 
Cypripedium) in greenhouses or at 
Hower shows. And just as certainly you 
wondered if it might be grown in the 
home. But you hesitated and then gave 
up all such notions when you began to 
hear nasty rumors about the difficulty 
of growing them. 
been handed 
of orchid 
growers 


These rumors have 
down since the early 
culture in England 


sought to produce steaming jungle con- 


days 
when 
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ditions for their orchids—mostly with 
disastrous results. Despite modern day 
methods and the wealth of material 
published, these fallacies persist. 
Cypripediums can be grown success- 
fully in the home, and without the 
benefit of bell-jar or indoor greenhouse. 
\ first choice to begin your experi- 
ment is C. maudiae magnificum—first, 
because it’s classed as warm-growing 
with a minimum night temperature of 
62 degrees F. and a daytime tempera- 


ture ranging in the 70's, a condition 


Aurnor’s Puoros 


Cypripedium maudiae magnificum 


common in American homes in winter; 
second, its beautifully mottled leaves 
make it a handsome foliage plant when 
not in bloom; third, its blooms last about 
three weeks (some growers claim they 
have kept the flowers fresh on the plant 
up to six weeks); and fourth, it fre- 
quently blooms twice a year. 

I am as intrigued by the plant's foli- 
age as I am by its exotic blossom, for its 
mottling, so dark a green it is almost 
black against the lighter green of the 
leaf, is usually almost square-sided, so 
that a checkerboard effect is produced. 
Plants, compared with other orchid 
genera such as cattleyas, are small, and 
the largest leaf I have on my plant is 
only five inches long. These fan out 
from central growth, the lower ones ly- 
ing close to the pot. 

Flowers rise from the center of the 
plant, held well above the foliage on 
ten- to 12-inch stems. The top petal is a 
glistening white striped with green, the 
ribbon-like side petals bending down 
and flaring outward like a gay-90's 
handlebar mustache, edged all around 
with long hairs. The pouch or slipper 
is lettuce-green, and is so shiny it ap- 
pears to be sticky. 

When the bud first opens, you might 
feel that the blossom has a sickly look. 
Before making any hasty judgments, 
give it three or four days. It takes that 
long for the bloom to attain proper col- 
oring and substance. 

It is believed that root activity of 
cypripediums is almost constant. For 
this reason, pots shouldn't be permitted 
to dry out between waterings. How fre 
quent waterings should be will depend 
upon pot size, the growing medium and 
how retentive of moisture it is and how 
humid the surrounding atmosphere is. 

see page 486 
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HARVEST SEASON is here. Trees are 
trying on their rainbow raiment, while 
asters and chrysanthemums are at their 
radiant best. It's time to make note of 
the varieties you especially like. Take a 


trip to the nursery also, to see the new 


foliage colors. While there, check on 
the availability of the trees you had in 
mind to plant this fall. Unless they're 
evergreens, it may be a little early to do 
the actual planting but they can be 
tagged for later moving. 


Vegetable Harvest 

Most varieties of peppers are picked 
and used green but of course, all of 
them become red when ripe. There are 
yellow varieties but they are less plant- 
ed. Cucumbers are picked and eaten 
while they are green. Summer squash 
should be picked when it is young. The 
skin should be easily pierced with the 
fingernail. When the skin is old the 
seeds are large and tough and the flesh 
coarse. Wartiness is not an indication of 
age. The old fashioned crookneck, 
which is still delectable, was known for 


its wartiness, 


Clean Up 

Neatening the grounds is a fall job. 
If postponed until spring, the pressure 
of other work will force a lick and a 


promise. Cut one or two of the older 
stems from each overgrown shrub, sev- 
ering them as near the ground line as 
possible. Don’t give shrubs a_ haircut 
trimming. This removes blossom buds 
and spoils their graceful form. 


For Peony Bloom 


If your peonies didn’t bloom last 
spring, it may be due to deep planting. 
Sometimes an accumulation of mulch 
from repeated applications will build up 
a thick duff over the crown of the plant. 
Before digging the peonies up and re- 
setting them, pull the soil away from the 
crown until the buds are only buried 
an inch. This is done more easily after 
the foliage is cut. Feeding peonies with 
bonemeal will encourage blooming. 


Second Showings 

Roses are blossoming heavily again, 
now that fall is approaching. The glori- 
ous second delphinium display is at its 
best. Phlox dominates the garden. An- 
nuals are at their peak. This is the time 
for greatest enjoyment of floral display 
your spring efforts were directed to fur- 
nish. Those who planted China asters 
are now well repaid. White, lavender, 
purple, deep blue and shades from pale 
pink to deep rose are seen in every well 
planned garden. 


When a tree or shrub is transplanted, root contact with the soil is broken. This shock must 
be compensated for to assure success. The shorter the period of transition from one place to 
another the better. Dig the hole amply large to permit the roots to spread naturally. Use 
loam and peat for planting. Set the plant no deeper than it was before. Backfill with the 
selected soil until the hole is half full, then turn the hose on slowly to puddle the soil 
and drive out airpockets. Complete the filling, moving the plant to settle soil around roots 
snugly. Mulch liberally, water if necessary and lastly prune to balance root loss 
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Bare Under Trees 


Moss often takes the place of grass 
beneath a tree. For those who must have 
a velvety turf, this isn’t pleasing, but be- 
fore raking it out, consider how success- 
ful you have been in the past in main- 
taining grass in the location. If the tree 
has dense foliage and massive shallow 
roots like the Norway maple and the 
beeches, chances are slim that grass can 
be maintained no matter how industri- 
ous you are in seeding, fertilizing, wa- 
tering and nursing it. A ground cover of 
pachysandra, vinca or ivy might do 
better for the purpose. 


Weather Resistant Celosia 

Plumy celosia or cockscomb ignores 
weather, lack of rain, insects and dis- 
eases, perhaps because it originates in 
Mexico. In any case, seeds sown in May 
will result in a magnificent display in 
late August. New varieties are note- 
worthy. Gilbert's cristata type, Gold 
Dust, produces six-inch balls of crimson 
velvet tipped with yellow. The plants 
average three feet in height. The All- 
America Selection, Toreador, is a short 
plant but the velvet crown of bright red 
with scarlet highlights 12 or more 
inches across, makes it an excellent 
bedding plant. 


Showy Clematis 


The autumn clematis, paniculata, is 
a snowdrift of white. The aroma of 
ubiquitous virginsbower fills the coun- 
tryside. No genus of vines is more high- 
ly regarded than clematis. Clematis, 
whatever the kind, needs a light soil 
with good drainage. It’s important also 
to shade the base of the vine from the 
full sun. The large flowering kinds are 
well known. The lovely trumpet shaped 
C. texensis varieties should be planted 
more often. They die to the ground line 
each winter so they’re ideal to train on 
the house. If painting is done during 
late fall or early spring, the texensis 
types never interfere. 


Ten Million Bulbs 


Most seeds are planted in the spring, 
most bulbs in the fall. When Spring 
comes it’s practically impossible to buy 
tulip bulbs. A good part of the bulb sup- 
ply in this country comes from abroad, 
largely Holland. Shipments unloaded by 
early fall will have brought to this coun- 
try about 10,000,000 bulbs. Every 
bulb is carefully inspected by agents of 
the USDA before it can be sold. 


Cracked Tomatoes 

Tomatoes are approaching perfec- 
tion with fruits coloring so fast they are 
vine ripe before they can be used. Some 
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cracking of fruit may occur, a weakness 
limited largely to a few varieties. 
Cracks which many believe are caused 
by changes in the weather or uneven 
rainfall, don’t spoil the fruit though 
they make possible attack by insect 
pests and rot fungi. 


Greenhouse Seeding 

For those with a small greenhouse 
it’s seed sowing time. Annuals started in 
late summer will provide bloom from 
December to early spring. Winter flower- 
ing sweet peas, if the seeds are sown 
right away, will start to bloom in De- 
cember. The small French marigolds 
and Golden Gleam nasturtiums will 
flower for weeks. Schizanthus which 
doesn’t often do well out of doors, will 
be a delight in the greenhouse. 


Japanese Knotweed 

Chis is the time to do battle against 
Japanese knotweed (Polygonum  cus- 
pidatum ). Also called Mexican bamboo 
ind fleece flower, it grows to five or 
more feet in height and spreads rapidly 
by underground root stalks, invading 
lawns, borders and shrub planting. It 
is easy to identify because of its height, 
large heart shaped leaves and_ loose 
clusters of white flowers in August. Cut- 
ting it down only encourages it to grow 
more vigorously. Some have tried to kill 
it by covering the area with tarpaper 
held down with stones or boards, but 
the next year it is back again. Some of 
the new herbicides will eradicate it, 
such as Ammate, Vapam or Mylone. 
They will also kill other plant material 
but under most conditions that is the 
lesser evil for the garden. 


Perennial Border Renewal 

Stock taking is worth while this 
month. Is the perenhial garden crowded 
and overgrown? If so, now is the time to 
get at it. Lift, fertilize, divide, and reset 
to have a finer display next year. Gar- 
dens should not remain static. New va- 
rieties or species can be substituted at 
this time. Of course, don’t disturb late 
blooming things such as _ chrysanthe- 
mums and asters. If it’s essential, asters 
can be moved or divided if care is used. 


Apple Trees for Shade 


There are many reasons for growing 
an apple tree in the backyard and fruit 
isn't an important one in many cases. 
[he tree can be enjoyed for its bloom in 
the spring. If a standard sized tree is 
grown, the shade and height are both 
ample for the picnic table. In addition, 
it just seems right to the younger set to 
have an apple tree to climb in or to 
swing a hammock from. If it bears fruit 
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One of the advantages of growing fruits in the home garden is the opportunity to pick 
them when at their best for eating. Blueberries, grapes and such tree fruits as peaches 
and plums have greater sugar content and finer flavor when tree ripened. Pears are an 
exception. Picked when fully developed but still green, they are less susceptible to rot 
fungi. Apples, contrariwise, increase in sugar content and flavor until fully ripe. The 
flavorlessness of many apples bought in the market, is not inherent but the result of 
early picking. Grapes are best removed from the vine with clippers. Apples should be 
grasped firmly and removed with a twisting motion which severs the petiole from the 
fruit spur without injury to the former. Otherwise next year’s blossom buds will be lost 


so much the better, but it will be appre- 
ciated with nary an apple. In fact sprays 
are now applied to prevent the setting of 
fruit. Otherwise, early dropping or rot- 
ting may limit the times during the 
year when its leafy canopy can be en- 
joyed and appreciated. 


Watch for Frost 

Chilly evenings give us a warning of 
what we may expect before too long. 
They should be a warning also to condi- 
tion house plants that have been enjoy- 
ing the lush growing conditions of the 
garden, so they will become adjusted for 
indoor living. Such tender plants as 
oleander, hibiscus and fuchsia in pots or 
tubs need to be moved to their, winter 
resting places. Frost usually occurs on 
quiet, cool nights. Gather together an 
assortment of material to use when frost 
threatens. Burlap, newspapers, bushel 
baskets and other material will save 
plants from the first white frosts. 


Coldframe Heating 

One of the most useful adjuncts of 
the garden is the coldframe. At this sea- 
sort of year we think of lifting chrysan- 
themums to place in the coldframe. 
Here they will continue to bloom for 
weeks longer. But a coldframe has its 
limitations unless there is a way for 
heating it during periods of extreme 
cold. A series of 25-watt bulbs fastened 
to a 1-2 in the center of a 3-6 frame, 
just under the sash will raise the tem- 
perature of the soil for seed sowing in 
February. With this simple installation 
the uses of the frame are increased 
greatly. It is wise to install a thermostat 
near the power inlet. A frame can be 
heated with electric bulbs for less than 
with heating cable buried in the soil. 


Nearly all geraniums are easily rooted. The 
practice today is to insert the cuttings, 
two to four inches long, around the edge of 
a bulb pan or azalea pot containing sand. 
Bury a three-inch clay pot to its edge in the 
sand at the large pot center after plugging 
the small pot’s drainage hole. Fill the small 
pot with water. It will continually seep 
through the clay sides and keep the sand 
properly moist for rooting of cuttings. 
Fancy pelargoniums, zonal and ivy leafed 
types all respond to this simple method 
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Tillandsia brachycaulis, at top in large and 
small photos. View from rear shows crossing 
of grapevine canes. Mobile at left, is after 
one year of growth, including Neoregelia 
marechali, Cryptanthus bromelioides and 
Peperomia microphylla. Mobile is built from 
three canes, shown in rear view, lower photo 
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SOMETHING NEW in mobiles—which 
many think of as strange, angular cre- 
ations, painful to run into in doorways 
—will bring new popularity to the ab- 
stract art form. For these are living 
mobiles, designed to serve as homes for 
one of nature’s most strange and beau- 
tiful plant groups. 

In the tropical countries of their ori- 
gin, many of our most valued indoor 
plants grow on the branches of trees 
rather than on the ground. Their roots 
cling to the bark and feed from the 
scarce rain and humus. They are not 
parasites who tap the juices of their 
host tree, but epiphytes or air plants. 

{mong the epiphytes are many or 
chids, ferns, peperomias, cacti (such as 
epiphyllum and rhipsalis) and, princi- 
pally, bromeliads. The bromeliads in 
clude the tillandsias. Tillandsias, due to 
their specially constructed leaves, take 
nourishment from the air in the form 
of rain and dew. Their roots are utilized 
only to cling and they can even live 
without their support. 

Che latter must be grown as epiphy- 
tes; the others can be kept in flower 
pots. All of these plants are more ef 
fective and attractive if they are raised 
epiphytically. Hanging epiphytic pieces 
make the attractive use of the 
upper half of a window. 


most 


Those who enjoy unusual plant ar- 
rangements can make epiphytic mobiles 
with little effort. 

Che following equipment is required: 
a saw, galvanized wire, pliers, strips of 
nylon hose (cut crosswise one inch in 
diameter) planting medium, i.e. os- 
munda, polypodium or coarse humus 


very 


and wood fibers. 

Old grapevine canes make the best 
wood, because they're hard, durable and 
of irregular, twisted growth. Grapevine 
canes have no bark which would later 
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lt 


shed. If necessary, other wood can be 
used with good results. 

Use an upright piece of wood and 
fasten one to three pieces in horizontal 
position at its lower part so that a nat- 
ural bend of the upright piece supports 
the horizontal pieces. After testing the 
pieces to see how they best fit together, 
take wire and fasten the horizontal 
pieces to the upright by twisting the 


Gnarled, old grapevine canes make 


suitable mediums for living mobiles 


Fasten the two pieces together with 
galvanized wire, twisted in figure-8 


Mobile of cactus Rhipsalis salicarnoides, 
bromeliads Orthophytum (at base) and 
hybrid Neoregelia (resembles pineapple ) 


wire in a figure eight around them. 
The wire shouldn't be noticeable later. 
Twist the ends together with pliers in 
an invisible spot. 

Before tightening the wire, fill all 
spaces with planting material, such as 
osmunda or leafmold. Potted plants 
with soil can also be inserted into these 
spaces. Tighten the wire carefully so 

See page 488 
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into the 
piece 


piece 
upright 


horizontal 
bend of an 


Fit a 
natural 


L. i 


Wrap nylon strips around spots where 
osmunda planting medium is insecure 
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which broadleafed evergreens 


Over 40 YEARS AGO we moved from 
the vicinity of Boston, Mass., to south 
eastern New Hampshire. We were some- 
what dismayed when we were told 
among other things that rhododendrons 
were definitely lacking in hardiness. 
Now we know that it is not susceptibility 
to low temperatures but rather exposure 
to winter sun and drying winds that 
causes the so-called winter injury. 
side of build 
now 


Planted on the shady 
ings or trees, rhododendrons are 
being grown over a large part of New 
Hampshire. Even in sunny positions 
good results are to be had if plants are 
deeply mulched with leaves, peatmoss, 
sawdust or pine needles. We believe 
that oak leaves are best as far as pro 
moting growth and vigor are concerned 
but pine needles give the best insula 
tion against cold. A deep mulch retards 
freezing of the soil about the roots and 
enables the plant to draw enough mois- 
ture from the ground to compensate for 
loss through the leaves. 

It should be understood that none of 
the broad leaved evergreens should be 
deeply. They are shallow 
rooted so avoid cultivation. It is un- 
necessary if mulching is practiced. It is 
now known that Rhododendron maxi 
mum is found native in southern New 
Hampshire where it grows under tree 
or beside ponds or lakes. 


planted 


Rhododendron Gomer Waterer 


Ernest S. Couprit, Dover, N. H. 


ARE THE HARDIEST? 


Mountain laurel too, is native in our 
state and likes the same conditions as 
the rhododendron although it will stand 
more sun, exposure to which results in 
more and better bloom. 

Pieris floribunda does nicely here and 
will usually stand winter sun very well. 
Pieris japonica is slightly less hardy but 
it does beautifully if given a north or 
northeast exposure or protection from 
the sun during the winter season. 

\ companion plant which is good for 
facing down the taller plants is Leu 
cothoe catesbaei. Its foliage, dark green 
in summer, becomes an attractive bronze 
in the fall. Although the leaves might 
be damaged by springtime if not snow 
covered, new foliage soon breaks forth 
with warm weather. 

In northern sections of the Pacific 
coast Mahonia aquifolium flourishes be- 
cause of moisture drifting in from the 
ocean. In our drier air it needs deep 
snow or other coverage to retain its 
holly-like foliage through the winter. 
However, even though the leaves be- 
come dry and brown, the branches will 
produce new leaves in the spring. It 
tends to be sprawling in habit but is a 
good ground cover amongst other ever- 
greens. Mahonia repens, hardier, is also 
a better ground cover. 

When it comes to evergreen hollies 
we are still working with our fingers 
crossed. Our native variety, winterberry 
or black alder (Ilex verticillata) is not an 
evergreen although some clones seem to 
have quite persistent foliage. It is hardy 
the state. Inkberry (Ilex 
glabra) has small but attractive ever 
green foliage and black berries. One 
colony of it has been found native in 
the southern part of the state in a 
large, swampy area. 


throughout 


However, when holly is mentioned 
most of us immediately envision the 
Christmas holly with its shiny, spiny 
evergreen leaves and brilliant red ber 
ries. English holly (Ilex aquifolium) is 
supposed to be out of our reach. Never 
theless some brave souls are experiment- 
ing with it. 

\s for me, American holly (Ilex 
seems to be a safer choice. We 


opaca 
reasonably hardy 


find some. varieties 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The author, a 
veteran nurseryman from New 
Hampshire, reports experience with 
shrubs not usually considered 
hardy in his climate. Dover, N. H., 
temperatures ranged from 94° to 
—14° last year, with first frost on 
September 30 and final frost on 
May 1. His findings would be 
helpful to anyone, anywhere with 
hardiness problems. 











near the seashore but decreasingly so 
inland. Ilex pedunculosa, with _ its 
spineless leaves and long stemmed fruits 
hanging like cherries, has considerable 
hardiness but sometimes it wind burns. 
Of the black fruited hollies /lex cre- 
nata convexa and I. crenata hetzi ap 
pear hardy here. We have used both 
successfully in the seashore sections. At 
the University of New Hampshire sev- 
eral varieties of crenata are doing well 
around Putnam Hall with a ground 
cover of pachysandra, Baltic ivy and 
bearberry. (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi). 
Curious thorny branches and leaves 
make warty barberry (Berberis  ver- 
ruculosa), an interesting plant for rock 
garden or border. It has typical yellow 
barberry blossoms but the fruits are 
bright blue. Sometimes it winter burns 
so protect it with evergreen boughs. 
Because of our usual good snow cov- 
erage broadleaved evergreen ground 
covers are successful in New Hamp- 
shire. This is fortunate for in these busy 
times most gardeners do not have the 
time to be painfully neat. A well estab- 
lished ground cover could relieve a lot 
of time for other phases of gardening. 
spaces and ex- 
bearberry, 


For the more open 
tending into light shade, 
heather, heath and vinca are all good 
and we find them quite hardy. Euony- 
mus in variety, pachysandra and Baltic 
ivy do well in more dense shade. Eng- 
lish ivy must be shaded during the mid 
dle of the day or when there is little 


snow cover else leaf burn will result. 


While these observations were made 
in New Hampshire it is hoped that they 
may prove of value to those living in 
other sections of our country with simi- 
lar climatic conditions. :: 
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this is the season 


TO PLANT OR DIVIDE PEONIES 


PEOPLE OFTEN ASK me “What is the 
best time to transplant a peony?” The 
answer of course, is any time. You may, 
whenever you can, move a peony plant 
complete and well-earthed, either with- 
in your own garden, or a short safe dis- 
tance to or from a neighbor’s. 

But dividing is a different matter en- 
tirely and the reason why nurseries ship 
peonies only in the fall is because the 
plants are then beginning their dor- 
mant period and don't too much resent 
being dug up, washed, divided, packed 
and shipped away to be transplanted. 

Peonies do not need to be divided for 
their health. We divide a peony because 
we want six Thérése where we had one 
\nd I am speaking of herba- 
ceous peonies: tree peonies are propa- 
gated by an entirely different method 
which we will not go into here. So, if 
you are planning to divide a herbaceous 
peony, autumn is the time to do it. 
This is a delightful task, almost without 
any drudgery. 


before. 


First dig up your plant, keeping the 
spade 8-12 inches from the center. Cut 
off all stems to 3-4 inches; wash the 
clump under a sharp stream from the 
hose till it is clean as your hand, and 
place it in the sun where in an hour or 
two the roots will soften and become 
much less brittle. 

Che tools you need are three: a pair 
of pruners or clippers and two knives: 
a largish one like a bowie knife, and a 
small grafting or budding knife. Both 
have short stout well-made blades; don’t 
account use kitchen or table 
Knives are safer, rather than 
more dangerous, if kept extremely 
sharp, for then less pressure is needed. ) 


on any 
knives. 


Begin with your pruners by cutting 
off the longest roots, back to 4-5 inches, 
for ease in handling. You will notice 
that the roots are connected more or less 
visibly (usually with the buds or 
“eyes” which are in the crown of the 
plant, and which contain next spring's 
leaves and flowers. Each division, when 
finished, should have two or more eyes, 
with feed-roots attached. If the clump 
has five eyes, you will probably cut it 
into only two divisions. If ten, you may 
make three or four. 


less 
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Now sit down where you will be com- 
fortable—the back steps are pleasant, 
and the fall sun gives a good light. Take 
the root in your lap and study it. You 
may find you have to examine it for ten 
minutes before you can decide where 
to make the first knife-stroke. Don't 
have your leg or your hand under the 
plant in such a way that if the knife 
strikes a soft spot and drives right 
through the root, it will give yeu a bad 
cut. Place the clump either on a bread- 
board in your lap or better still on the 
floor beside you. 

If you're lucky, you'll see a fairly ob- 
vious place where a gentle insertion of 
the blade and a delicate see-saw motion 
will bring off a complete division. But 
usually nothing is obvious and you sim- 
ply have to cut in rather blindly. Be 
gentle with your knife; use it as a lever 
or a slow prying motion with very light 
but sure pressure may indicate where 
the natural cleavages of the plant lie. 
Dividing has all the fascination of deli- 
cate surgical work and it is a pleasure to 
see how quickly a bit of technical] skill 
is acquired and mastered. 

Even the best of us may accidentally 
cut or break off a root. This may as 
well be thrown away, for eyeless roots 
will never grow. (If the plant is P. of- 
ficinalis or one of its hybrids, it will 
grow, but the P. albifloras will not). 
Buds with little or no root, on the other 
hand, should be saved, for these do 
grow; and if the plant is a precious one, 
remember that even the tiniest eye with 
a thread of a root, is a division and will 
in time become a plant. 

Don't bother dividing ancient out-of- 
date peonies except for the fun and 
practice of doing it; get new ones in- 
stead: either the new stiff-stemmed albi- 
floras (June blooming, and usually dou- 
ble) or some of the brilliant new single 
hybrids in vivid pinks or scarlets. 


You will have heard “Don’t plant a 
new peony where an old peony was.” 
This has now been pretty well dis- 
proved, but be careful, if you are going 
to use again an old hole, to completely 
rehabilitate it. Old hole or new, dig it 
out to at least two feet wide and 1% 
feet deep—more if you can—and fill in 


Su.via SAUNDERS, Clinton, N. Y. 


with whatever excellent fertilizer you 
use: dried manure, compost or fine top- 
soil, mixed with the soil you took out. 
Bonemeal is widely recommended; 
whereas manure requires care: be sure 
it is ancient and well-rotted and even 
then it must not touch the bare roots; 
place a blanket of soil between. 
Drainage is perhaps the most essen- 
tial must for peonies. All the best feed 
ing and care may go for naught and 
your plant sicken, if it finds its feet con- 
tinually wet. This is particularly true in 
a heavy clay, like mine. Among peony 
men the saying is, Plant your $5 peony 
in a $25 hole, and it will outlive you. 
Fill the hole and tamp the soil so 
that when you plant your peony, its eyes 
will be just below ground level, say 142 
inches. With a mulch the first year to 
keep the new-made soil from heaving in 
frosts, your new little division is off. 
Peonies may be used almost any- 
where and everywhere. They love the 
sun, and must have almost full sun, but 
their blooms last longer if there is a 
light half-shade or shade half the day. 
The plants don’t care to battle it out 
with large trees or bushes, but do re 
spond to the protection that a hedge, a 
wall or a house will give from the worst 
weather. A peony bush will grow in 
time (and I mean in six to ten years 
to be three or four feet high and three 
see page 491 
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needs of modern 


Dr. DonaLp WyMan, Arnold Arboretum 


architecture and 


contemporary gardens 


call for new 


Besipes GivinG the garden that neat, 
well-groomed look, dwarf evergreens 
also are tailor-made for the low, squat 
lines of the modern dwelling. Still an 
other point recommends them: they 
are easy to care for. Though expensive 
because they're slow growing, 
planted they are long lived and need 
little further attention beyond an oc 
casional application of fertilizer. 

The broad 
evergreens are faster growing than the 
narrow leaved types, so might be con 
sidered first. Starting with the ground 
cover group, one immediately thinks of 
English ivy and spurge as 
prominent examples. The ever popular 
bearberry (Arctostaphylos uva-ursi) is 
excellent for sandy full sun, 
and the Canby pachistima of southeast 
ern United States is still a ground cover 
of merit in the acid soils of the north 


once 


leaved types of dwarf 


Japanese 


soils in 


Two slow growing boxwoods are of 
value, Buxus microphylla Curly Locks 
and Buxus Vardar Val 
ley. The first originated as a chance 
seedling in the nursery of Henry Hoh 
Kingsville, Maryland, and has 


sempervirens 


man, 


considerable merit. The plant growing 
in the Arnold Arboretum is 39 years 
old and still only one foot high, and 
two feet to be more 
hardy than the commonly tried dwarf 
box of the South (Buxus sempervirens 
suffruticosa 

The Vardar Valley boxwood is a new 
one, only recently named by the Ar 
boretum, though it has been growing 
there since 1935 when it was first in 
troduced from the Vardar Valley of the 
northern Balkans. Dr. Edgar Ander 
son found it was low and more hardy 
than the other native boxwoods there- 
abouts, so it was thought important 
enough to send to the Arboretum. Since 
first added to the collection, it has 
withstood several severe winters with 


across. It seems 


out injury or damage. 


Bristlcone pine ( Pinus aristata ), 
right, and, in photo below, Picea 
glauca conica in the Arnold 
Arboretum near Boston, Mass. 


DWARF EVERGREENS 


One of the two original plants is 
now two feet tall and four feet across. 
In its future growth this plant will un- 
doubtedly be rather flat topped and 
wide, perfectly hardy in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and consequently worth 
growing in situations where its shape 
seems desirable. 

Another group of dwarf growing 
evergreens includes several varieties of 
the Japanese holly (Ilex crenata). One, 
Ilex crenata helleri, when 25 years old 
is only three feet tall but seven feet 
across. This variety, planted in full 
sun, may burn somewhat in late win- 
ter and early spring, but where it does 
not get the western sun, it should 
come through every winter. 


see page 485 
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Sargent weeping hemlock (Tsuga canadensis pendula) 


Buxus crenata Curly Locks 


Picea abies nidiformis 
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Pinus sylvestris pumila 


Buxus sempervirens Vardar Valley 


Pinus strobus umbraculifera 





Aurnon’s Puoros 


Space for smaller seedlings is made by shifting robust plants to 3-inch pots 


YOU CAN GROW PRIMULA INDOORS 


and 
even 


blue-cold 
can't 


Ourpoors, it’s biting; 
the weak winter sun crack 
the earth’s icy shell. Indoors is a prom 
ise that the sun will warm = and 
strengthen,’ and bring green to the 
ground again. How can you tell, on a 
dark wintry day that spring is on the 
way? Garden primroses are in bloom! 
Much less expensive than cut flowers 
from the florist, considerably less trou 
ble than forcing bulbs, hardy primroses 
have such delicate charm that—once 
you've had them live indoors with you 
you won't be without them again. At 
least, that’s been our experience. 
Our pleasant winter habit began 
with my blessed ignorance. In Septem 
ber, of all times, I ordered transplants 
young seedlings, three to four inches 
high—of hardy, perennial primroses. 
The grower was in Oregon, where these 
plants thrive mightily. My order was 
filled courteously, with a cautionary 
note—not to be planted outdoors until 
spring. That complicated matters. 
Well, we just 
coolish cellar window hot bed. Watering 
it one January morning, I was greeted 
by the first of a long succession of de 
lightful flowers. One by they 
burst into bloom, we brought the plants 
upstairs into kitchen, livingroom, bed 
room, Wherever their spring color and 
Their flower 


happened to have a 


one, as 


freshness were called for. 
ing over, they returned to the hot bed, 
and in spring, were planted out in the 
garden where they bloomed again the 
following spring. 

bought both trans 


and have prolonged 


Last 
plants and seeds 


year, we 
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the weeks of bloom into months. This 
year, the older plants outdoors will 
need to be divided, and we'll pot the 
smaller divisions for midwinter cheer. 

The easiest and most responsive vari 
eties for us, have been the acaulis— 
called the common (what's common 
about them?) English primrose. Our 
supplier has bred them with larger 
flowers and longer, stronger stems for 
picking purposes—and added to the 
traditional whites and yellows a whole 
rainbow of blues, pinks and apricots. 
lransplants and seedlings mature rapid 
ly and bloom abundantly, with each 
gentle blossom topping a stem of its own. 

The more spectacular polyanthas do 
well for us indoors, too. We particularly 
like the varieties trade-marked Silver 
Dollar for the size of the flowers clus 
tered at the top of the foot-tall stems. 
Here is also a new and wide range of 
colors to choose from, with enchanting 
names like Harvest Yellows, Desert 
Sunset, Kwan Yin, Marine Blues, Spice 
and Victorian. 

And once a shy Alpine auricula fav- 
ored our house with its velvety fra 
grance. We find these rock-lovers a bit 
touchy about growing indoors, but we 
give them slightly more sun, and some 
rock chips worked into the humusy soil. 
This one beloved success was a trans 
plant. We haven't tried the auriculas 
from seed yet. 

Primula seeds are of the type that 
must be kept cold for some time before 
they will germinate. Sow them outdoors 
in fall and they'll come up the next 
spring. Or keep them in a cooler part of 


Bernice BritMayer, Bayside, N. Y. 


the refrigerator for a few weeks, then 
plant them indoors. Hot water at time 
of planting and occasionally after seems 
to help hasten germination. Two incon- 
trovertible facts I've learned: the seed 
must be fresh, and it will not all germi- 
nate at the same time. Except for trans- 
planting, leave the pan undis 
turbed for several months to harvest a 
complete crop of seedlings. 


seed 


Our seeds are sown on a thin laver 
of finely milled sphagnum, on top of a 
half-inch of sterilized humusy soil. We 
use small plastic refrigerator dishes with 
tight covers as containers. After germi 
nation, the cover is removed gradually; 
and the plants are pricked out gently as 
they reach manageable size and trans 
planted into small flats such as foil 
frozen food pans. Here they grow until 
they are ready for three-inch squatty 
pots. Blooming size plants seldom need 
more than four-inch pots or bulb pans. 

Primroses like a moist, humusy soil 
with perfect drainage. Never allow 
them to dry out. Natural fresh-air lov 
ers, they heartily dislike hot, dry fur 
nace-heated homes. In our cellar win- 
dow hot bed the temperature often 
nears frost on winter nights. But once 
the buds form and start to open, the 
flowers hold up when they are tem- 
porarily promoted to fancier but warmer 
upstairs regions for show-off purposes. 

If you don’t want to take the long 
route via the transplants. 
They're most reasonably priced. If you 
don’t have a cool greenhouse or a hot 
bed, try an unheated closed-in porch or 
a cool attic window. :: 


seeds, try 
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THE CERTAIN IS LESS attractive, less 
challenging than the risky. The cun- 
ning gardener has little interest in the 
simple and certain; he prefers to gam- 
ble with nature. No victory is sweeter 
than an ornamental grown out of its 
native latitude or a tomato picked after 
all others in the neighborhood have 
been blackened by frost. Thus, favorite 
plants are pushed into colder climates 
in an annual lottery with frost. 
Blind gambling is not satisfying. 
Rather one wants to handicap nature 
through the interposition of some clever 
device. Heated shelters, such as green- 


Plastic 


frequent frosts. To our amazement, the 
plastics’ abilities to absorb outgoing ra- 
diation made no difference in the 
amount of protection given. 

In the evening, a radiometer was 
placed beneath the diverse films. As 
predicted, the loss of radiant heat was 
greatest beneath polyethylene. Then, as 
the films cooled and dew formed on 
them, the cause of the paradox became 
evident: the loss of radiant heat was 
now nearly equal because the film of 
water which covered the plastics is 
opaque. All of the materials we tested 
collected dew and are suitable for con- 
serving heat and protecting plants. A 
film can be chosen according to durabil- 
ity and to transparency to the light that 

photosynthesis and 
the shelters we tested 


is needed for 
warmth. All of 
provided about 5° F. protection. 
Having estimated the protection pro- 
vided by a variety of shelters, we turn 
to their effect upon odds in the frost 
lottery. The odds for exposed plants can 
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houses, will always protect, but fuel 
must be bought. And this is an over- 
whelming, not a clever, device. Un- 
heated shelters, suck as paper caps, re- 
quire no fuel. They handicap the cli- 
mate, but do not overpower it. 

To be effective, the unheated plant 
shelter must meet two _ specifications. 
First, it must admit light that is essen- 
tial for photo-synthesis and for warming 
the plant and soil. Then the shelter 
must trap this energy by an opaqueness 
to radiant heat, that would otherwise 
escape into space and cool the plant and 
its environment. Glass excels in its abil- 


be shown by a method developed at the 
Iowa station and by the weather bureau. 
The solid line in the figure gives the 
probability that frost will occur before 
a given date in the autumn; the dashed 
line, the probability that frost will occur 
after a given date in the spring. The 
graphs can be applied to one’s own lo- 
cality by inserting the mean date of last 
or first occurrence of the temperature 
that kills. For example, 30° kills toma- 
toes. Its mean date of first occurrence in 
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ity both to admit incoming light and to 
trap outgoing radiation. A _ lighter, 
cheaper material is wanted, however. 
Paper has been used and recently plas- 
tics have come into vogue, especially the 
economical polyethylene. 

At first, we thought that polyethylene 
was an uniquely poor choice: it is nearly 
transparent to outgoing radiation. This 
notion was tested by building shelters of 
diverse absorptivities at the Lockwood 
Farm of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The farm is lo- 
cated several miles inland from the 
laboratories at New Haven and _ has 


Topcoats Prolong Season 


Pau E. Wacconer, New Haven, Conn. 


central Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island is near October 12. There- 
fore, the probability that the killing 30° 
will occur before October 12 is two in 
four. The probability that it will occur 
before October 21 naturally is higher, 
three in four. 

Shelters provide 5° of protection and 
this moves the mean date of frost-killing 
about two weeks later in the autumn 
and earlier in the spring. Thus, one 
simply shifts the dates on the lower axis 
of the graph and finds, for example, 
that the probability that sheltered to- 
matoes will be killed before October 21 
is now only slightly more than one in 
three, a tangible improvement over the 
three in four chance that unsheltered 
tomatoes will be killed. 

This improvement in odds at a given 
date is all very well, but it does not an- 
swer the gardener who asks, “How 
much longer is the life expectancy of 


see page 493 


Polyethylene and other covers provide five degree protection, lengthening the garden 
season in periods when temperatures do not go below 27°, but are below 32° 





it's fun to grow 


gentians from seed 


for garden and 


replanting woodlands 


that 
lovers in 


WILD FLOWERS 


eves ot 


Or ALL THEI 
gladden_ the nature 
their rambles, brings a 
thrill than the rich blue flowers of the 
fringed gentian, Gentiana crinita. These 
bring special delight since they flower 
at atime when most other wildlings 
have finished their season and begun 
their winter rest. 


none greater 


Because fringed gentians are bien- 
nial, their permanence in an area is un- 
certain. Often a field is blue one year 
and has almost no gentians the next. 
The reason for their disappearance usu- 
ally is that worms have penetrated the 
young seed capsules and ruined the 
seeds before they matured. 

It is surely the duty of wild flower 
lovers, in at least this writer’s opinion, 
to learn to propagate fringed gentians 
and to start new colonies wherever fa- 
vorable conditions exist. Gentian seed 
will continue to mature even though the 
Hower has been removed from the par- 
ent plant. That is the easiest way to 
collect the seed. A specimen plant might 
bear as many as 40 or 50 blooms at a 
time, but don’t pick the whole flower 
stalk. It would be wasteful because most 
of the seed should be left to fall around 


Closed or bottle gentian 


Katuryn S. Taytor, Dover, Mass. 


GENTIANS ARE EASY 


the mother plant and start new seed- 
ling wild plants. 

One blossom on its short, individual 
stem will produce enough seeds for a 
large crop of plants the following year. 
Put the flower in a small vase of water 
with a white paper under it. When the 
seeds ripen they will fall on the paper, 
where they easily can be collected. 

Sow the seeds as soon as they are 
ripe, leaving them for several months 
in a moist, cold place, until the spring 
sunshine starts them into growth. A 
40° F. temperature is good. 

If the seeds can’t be sown at once, 
store them in a small, tightly closed 
container in the refrigerator until plant- 
ing time. Late winter is satisfactory for 
planting the seeds of both fringed and 
closed gentians (Gentiana andrewsi) it 
they have been properly stored previous 
to this time. The seeds of most Alpine 
gentians, however, must be planted be- 
fore the turn of the year. 

Seed flats, bulb pans, small flower 
pots and tin cans are all suitable con- 
tainers in which to plant the seeds. If 
you try a tin can, choose one with a 
diameter smaller than a_ coffee can; 
otherwise the seeds near the middle 
might not germinate. Punch several 
holes in the can’s bottom. Be sure you 
put in ample drainage material—at 
least an inch deep; more, if the con- 
tainer is tall. Cover the drainage mate- 
rial with a laver of roughage, such as 
dry leaves or broken-up sphagnum moss. 
Then add a seed compost of two parts 
loam, one part peat and one part sand, 
put through a ™%-inch sieve. Fill the 
pot to about an inch of the top. 

Sow the seeds on a thin 
sifted sphagnum moss which has been 
spread above the seed compost. Cover 
them by gently tapping the sides of the 
container or by using a light topping of 
small pebbles sifted out of coarse sand. 
The pebbles help to prevent green moss 
from forming on the soil surface when 


layer of 


seeds are slow in germinating. Then 
water the seed container from the bot- 
tom and allow it to drain. 


Put small containers in individual 
polyethylene freezer bags which are not 
completely closed at the top. Cover 
larger containers with a polyethylene 
tent. Keep the containers out of direct 
sunlight until germination. If the seeds 
are not planted before late winter, it is 
helpful to bury the containers in a snow- 
bank. When the first warm, sunny 
spring days arrive, the little plants 
should pop up like weeds. 

The care of the little seedlings after 
germination is the most difficult part of 
the process. They need full sun as soon 
as they appear, and the polyethylene 
covering should be loosened to give in- 
creased ventilation, until it is finally re- 
moved altogether. Transfer the seed- 
lings to flats as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. From then on, keep 
them in a partly shaded position in the 
coldframe. 

Keep the flats in the frames during 
the following winter. After the ground 
is frozen they will need a light mulch 
of pine needles or oak leaves. Then 
tightly close for the winter, adding a 
covering to keep out the sun’s rays. As 
spring approaches, give more light and 
air and remove the mulch. 

During the second spring the plants 
can be moved to a wet, grassy meadow 
or be left to flower in the flat if not al- 
lowed to become dry. Gentian lovers 
who lack a moist area could enjoy a few 
flowering plants in this way. 

Since closed gentians are perennial, 
the new plants will make permanent 
clumps in the wild garden. They are 
propagated like the fringed gentian. 
[heir curious closed flowers are a less 
spectacular sight, but they add a bright 
note to the late summer landscape. 


Fringed Gentian > 
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This colorful display resulted after just three months 


A summery livingroom window view during December 











here's a fragrant calendar 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE YEAR 


OWNERS OF SMALL GREENHOUSES 
generally fall into two 
hobbyist whose thoughts and efforts 
are all channelled on one genus of 
plants such as orchids, and the rest of 
us who, when it is cold and bleak out- 
side want the smell of the good earth, 
brightly colored flowers to gladden our 
hearts and a fragrant bloom to bury 
our noses in. We are not too choosey 
about what we grow as long as we can 
do it successfully, and when the snow 
is piled high we get as much pleasure 
out of a pot of daffodils as the expert 
does out of a choice orchid. 


classes—the 


By careful planning you can have 
quantities of flowers all year. Experi- 
ence has proven the worth of many 
plants; chrysanthemums, cineraria and 
cyclamen can be depended upon to 
give months of bloom. Some varieties of 
geranium gaily flaunt their bright 
banners even after sunless weeks, and 
bulbs bring a welcome preview of 
spring. Plan, too, for at least one fra- 
grant plant for every month and do 
have a couple of scented-leaved gerani- 
ums to fill in if there is a lean period. 
We are told that a flower without per- 
fume is one without a soul, so surely 
then, a greenhouse without fragrance 
is not complete either. 

To get the sensation of lots of color 
and still have sufficient space to grow 
necessary to give 
showing 


replacements, it is 
some thought to staging or 
advantageously the plants that are at 
their best. By placing all flowering 
plants interspersed with foliage on the 
bench area nearest to the walks, an il- 
lusion is created of a wall of flowers. 
At least two rows are needed to get this 
effect; three rows are better still. The 
second row is raised up on overturned 
pots to give height. Thus the space 
close to the glass is left free to grow 
plants until they, too, are ready for ex- 
hibition. It is difficult to water of 
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course, and means that will do 
quite a bit of moving about of pots, but 
the resulting picture is worth the extra 
time involved. 

During September prepare and plan 
for the months ahead. If your dream of 
having a greenhouse is about to come 
true this it the time to install it and 
test the heating equipment for eff- 
ciency before freezing weather sets in. 
It is a good idea to clean the glass 
thoroughly on houses already in use; 
even if you use shades instead of spatter 
in the summer months, dust and grime 
accumulate and cut down the light 
when it is most needed. Also clean out 
the clutter which inevitably collects 
under the benches. A good quantity of 
John Innes potting compost mixed now 
and stored in bushel baskets will be 
invaluable later on. It can be left out 
side to be brought in as needed. 

Actually the greenhouse year starts 
in October. By then the garden begins 
to look shabby, the sun is losing its 
warmth and the fortunate gardener 
with a greenhouse spends more and 
more time in his snug shelter under 
glass. Chrysanthemums hold court at 
this time, and from the work of mod- 
ern hybridizers there are many from 
which to choose. To avoid a_ spotty 
look, grow at least three pots of each 
variety so that when on display in the 
front rows the effect is of masses rather 
than bits. This is especially important 
in the single daisy-like forms which are 
so beautiful individually, and lovely 
for cutting, but must be used in quan- 
tities to make a picture. These pots of 
mums, having spent the summer in the 
garden are moved in when the buds 
are set or before if there is frost danger. 

For fragrance at this time the tube- 
rose which was potted in April will be at 
its best. It is not much to look at un- 
less extremely well grown but its per- 
fume will fill every nook and cranny 


you 


HELENE F.ecc, Toronto, Canada 


for weeks. This is the time to look 
ahead and pot up sufficient spring- 
blooming bulbs to last well into March. 
To have hyacinths for Christmas and 
daffodils the first week of January it is 
necessary to purchase pre-cooled bulbs. 
Keep in mind the picture you want and 
prepare three pots of each variety, or 
failing that, closely related color. 

Usually the display of chrysanthe- 
mums will last through November. 
When finished flowering they are cut 
down and placed near the glass, close 
together until spring, then cuttings are 
made for next autumn. By the middle 
of November the cyclamen, which have 
been reaching maturity in a cold frame, 
are brought in. The higher tempera- 
ture in the greenhouse will bring on 
the buds with bloom by Christmas. 

\zaleas, too, start to bloom now and 
by January are a blaze of color. Try to 
get one trained as a small tree; it makes 
a dramatic accent. Cinerarias should 
come in at the same time as the cycla 
men and are placed in the coolest part 
of the house near the glass. 

By now the bracts are coloring on the 
poinsettias, and even in a moderate 
house (55° night) will be ready for 
Christmas. The pink and white varie 
ties are equally lovely and are a con- 
versation piece for visitors. If in the 
spring the old plants are cut back just 
a little and then allowed to grow tall, 
they will make a pleasing backdrop for 
shorter plants. The lower leaves will 
fall off but their legginess can easily be 
hidden by placing foliage plants in 
front such as dusty miller, Cineraria 
maritima. The cool-looking grey foliage 
of this undemanding plant has many 
uses—as a cover-up as suggested above 
for any bare stemmed plant or as a 
background for shorter flowering plants, 
such as cyclamen or begonias. 


(For conclusion, see October) 
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here are handy hints 


FOR AN EFFICIENT GREENHOUSE 


Many YEARS of working in green 
houses have driven home this lesson: 
imaginative planning of work spaces 
and utilities is fully as important as 
the glass over your head. Lacking de- 
sign which permits an efficient “flow” 
of activity, daily greenhouse duties may 
soon degenerate into annoying chores 
which undermine one’s enthusiasm. 
So, if you have thoughts 
about putting up a greenhouse this fall, 
take a tip from one whose body bears 
many from with bench 
corners, ill-placed pipes and tangles of 
hose. Spend plenty of time right now 
designing experimental layouts, prefer- 
ably done right on your chosen scene 
of construction with boards laid on the 
ground to simulate benches, doors, 
storage bins and other appliances. 


serious 


scars contact 


Next, put your pet plan to the acid 
test by walking through it pulling a 
garden cart full of soil, or carrying a 
large flat of plants. If you can maneu- 
ver without theoretically scraping your 
knuckles, and still leave ample space 
for growing, then you are probably 
on the right track. 
convinced that your 
layout couldn't possibly be improved, 
however, better not do any digging 
until you have called in a professional 
for consultation. All leading green- 
house manufacturers employ regional 
give you 


Even though 


representatives qualified to 
sound advice where you need it most. 
Dedicated to promoting the best horti 
cultural practices, you can depend on 
their judgement on such vital details 
as proper exposure, type of foundation 
walls, heat engineering, ventilation. 
While the gable end of your dwell- 
ing involves less problems in attached 
building, owing to freedom from the 
hazards of sliding snow and ice, south- 
more important and 
show you how to 


ern exposure is 
professionals can 
construct your glass area safely on any 
frontage. By incorporating a flat shoul- 
der of translucent plastic or non-break- 
able glass under overhanging eaves, 


winter worries are liquidated. And, if 


no stock models take full advantage of 
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the preferred area, most concerns are 
prepared to do custom building to suit 
your needs and interests. 

Closely allied with location is the all- 
important matter of entry from home 
into greenhouse. Today's trend finds 
the patio type of glass house gaining in 
popularity. If you, too, are one whose 
basic aim is to provide an exotic extra 
living room under glass, let your en- 
trance complement this idea. There 
should be doors to close during spray- 
ing operations and at night, of course. 
And, if your home is heated with man- 
ufactured gas, it is important that doors 
be kept closed and tightly sealed most 
of the time to prevent plant damage. 

Now let’s review a few 
hints on your vital storage and work- 
space facilities, without which no 
greenhouse can become a_ producing 
paradise, efficient and attractive. 

1. Place potting bench in good 
light, at “comfortable” level, in line 
with supplies and out-flow of finished 
work, such as potted plants. 


time-tested 


2. Place adequate storage bins for 
soil, sand and leaf mold either under 
potting bench or adjacent to it. 

3. Allow space near bins for instal- 
lation of electric soil-pasteurizing unit. 

4. Include a deep sink, allowing at 
least 27-inch clearance between fau- 
cets and bottom to facilitate easy filling 
and cleaning of 3¥2-gal. pump spray- 
er, washing large plants and pots. 

5. To permit free use of water, plus 
easy mixing of soil in large amounts, 
lay out above equipment on cement 
floor, graded slightly to a drain in one 
(NOT in the center). 
outside, 


corner 
6. Provide door to wide 
enough to permit passage of garden 
cart, large bales of peat, etc. 
Theorists may argue all day over the 
merits of one type of bench and shelf 
construction or another, so look them 
all over before you decide. Your ulti- 
mate choice should be dictated mainly 
by how your greenhouse is to be used 
and by what appeals to you person- 
ally. But keep these points in mind. 


Mark Haven, Portland, Me. 


1. California redwood benches, put 
up on concrete block legs, are easy to 
install, long-lasting and less costly than 
many innovations. If usage shows up 
errors in your layout, wooden benches 
can be altered and re-arranged at little 
expense. And don’t forget to bevel your 
corners to reduce risk of injuries. 

2. Final decision on bench width 
should not be made until after you 
have decided on the size of seed flats 
and growing containers you will be 
using. Rows of flats should fit into 
your bench (and on your shelves) 
without any waste of space, which is 
always at a premium. ... As for 
shelves, most veterans favor pipes be- 
cause they permit full passage of light 
when not in use. 

3. Reserve small section of your 
bench for a “hot-plate” to provide bot 
tom heat for quick germination of 
seedlings and rooting cuttings. This 
can be done easily and safely with 
low-voltage electric cable. 

4. Allow space adjacent to hot 
plate for a shallow immersing tray, 
where flats of seedlings may be sub- 
irrigated easily and thoroughly. 

5. Bring in both hot and cold 
water, preferably valved into a mixing 
spout (with hose bib threads) to per 
mit warming of water to air temperature. 

6. Give serious thought to shading 
medium. One of the most efficient 
comes in curved aluminum strips which 
can be installed gradually as the sun 
season advances. They really glamorize 
your greenhouse, too. 

7. Be sure to put in more electrical 
outlets than you think you're going to 
need. And, if you can afford to splurge 
a bit, have a roller conveyor extending 
the full length of greenhouse from 
potting bench. Such a “shelf that 
moves” will save you countless steps. 

With your supply bins full, tools 
and equipment readily accessible, 
you'll come to know the meaning of 
greenhouse efficiency and _ serenity 
. . . thanks to that studious prelim- 
inary planning! :: 
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do your trees suffer 


from hidden hunger 
and needless thirst ? 


PIPE WATER TO THE ROOTS 


TREE SPECIALISTS and laymen have 
long agreed that planted trees suffer for 
lack of moisture at the roots and root- 
lets. Too often, when rains come, water 
runs off instead of penetrating. 

Trees drink their food. No matter 
how good the soil, it’s useless to them, if 
it’s too dry. Like children, the first two 
years is the most critical period but un- 
like children they can’t cry out when in 
need of food. They slowly weaken and 
die even when water is carefully poured 
around them on the ground, because 
too often it doesn’t reach the rootlets. 

Countless tree lovers can now use a 
simple, inexpensive, easily-handled and 
installed lightweight contrivance de- 
vised by experts for sub-surface irriga- 
tion of transplanted trees. Edgar G. 
Rex, former plant pathologist, New 
Jersey State Department of Agriculture, 
together with C. N. Keyser hit upon 
this practical solution of the. problem. 
They have no interest in 
the idea whatever. 


commercial 


This innovation in tree-planting has 
been tried and it works. Almost any 
homeowner can carry out the idea with- 
out costly materials. All needed for the 
transplanting job is stiff cardboard tub- 
ing, such as is used for mailing and 
other commercial purposes. Two tubes 
should be used for each tree. Have 
ready some crushed rock (dolomitic 
limestone is preferable, but not de- 
manded) one-half to one-inch grade, 
which costs little. 

Dig a hole for the tree deep enough 
and wide enough so that the roots 
won't be crowded but can have natural 
spread. After the hole is dug but before 
planting follow these directions: 

Dig two semi-circular channels (see 
illustration), each two inches deeper 
than the length of the cardboard tubes. 
It’s easy to make these channels semi- 
circular, if an ordinary curved garden 
trowel is used for digging. Be sure the 
channels are opposite each other, and 
that they are two inches deeper than the 
length of the cardboard tubes to be 
placed in them, because two inches of 
crushed rock should be put in the bot- 
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tom of each channel before the card- 
board tubes are set. 

The tubes will rest on the crushed 
rock with their tops flush with the sur- 
face of the ground. Next, fill each tube 
with crushed rock. Then fit a tightly 
fitting cap or cover on top of each. Thus 
there are two vertical, porous cores for 
directing water to sub-surface level. 


Mrs. Garret Smirtu, Plainfield, N. J. 


After the tubes are installed, care- 
fully plant the tree. When the planting 
operation is completed, remove the cap 
or cover temporarily placed over each 
tube, leaving the tube tops open. Water 
thoroughly. Because the cores are po- 
rous, water will always percolate to 
rootlets where it’s needed. 

see page 494 


TOP VIEW 


CRUSHED ROCK 














8 
CROSS SECTION OF PLANTED TREE 


WITH 


INSTALLED TUBES 


Epcar G. Rex Drawine 
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gardening brings 


NEW HOPE AND HEALTH 


CHILDREN AND ADULTS who find 


themselves catalogued as mentally or 
physically ill patients are reaping the 
benefits of horticultural therapy. Gar 
deners coming from the ranks of garden 
clubs, PTA’s, churches and auxiliaries 
are coming forward to provide the vol 
unteer service which gives this adjunc 


homebound, and 


tive therapy to the 
those in private and public institutions 
Experience the years has 
shown that the first prerequisite in the 
volunteer is a “quality of the heart” 
that ability to warmth of per 
sonality which arouses enthusiasm for a 
project. Imagination by the volunteer 
goes a long way to provide interesting 
programs. Garden knowledge can be a 
second attribute in horticultural therap\ 


past ten 


emit a 


The Chicago public schools have a 
program for approximately 3000 handi- 
capped children sponsored by the Chi 
cago Horticultural Society. Volunteers 
present this program during the school 
hours. Because most of the children 
have normal brothers and sisters their 
hobbies, playtime occupation and _ac- 
ceptance by family and neighbors takes 
horticultural 

return 
arrange 


on a new pattern with 
therapy experiences when they 
to their homes with flower 
ments, the knowledge of how to grow 
pot plants successfully and experience 
working in a garden plot. 

Similar programs are being dupli 
cated in many the country by 
volunteers who help the handicapped 
become their opportunities. 
The emotionally disturbed child re 
sponds very well to horticultural ther 
apy. Often his disturbance is caused 
primarily by lack of family affection 


and attention, plus not being accepted 


areas ot 


aware of 


by companions. 

\t Pontiac State Hospital, Pontiac, 
Mich., it has been found that working 
with plant material provides an object 
for the patient to lavish affection on. 
Plants he recognizes, respond to care. 
Recognition and admiration by his peers 
for a job well done is his reward. “As 
you sow so shall you reap” is demon 
strated many times in the 1 2-month pro- 
gram. Teamwork, sharing in the comple- 
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Avice Wesse_s BuruincaMe, Birmingham, Mich. 


tion of a task begun, is a forceful lesson 
coming out of this program. 


Emotionally disturbed adolescent 
girls at Pontiac State Hospital are each 
given 20 by 30 foot garden plots 
which include a tree, shrub, an assort- 
ment of perennials and annuals, plus a 
lawn area. The design is her own as a 
result of lessons in planning. A bench 
completes the garden, encouraging visits 
and relaxation by families and friends. 
It is felt that a woman who knows how 
to create a pretty garden has a place of 
her own in which to wrestle with prob 
lems in the peace of nature. 


Wherever horticultural therapy is 
established, arranging of cut flowers is a 
favorite program which can be repeated 
many times throughout the year. The 
containers which received the 
best acceptance are soup cans which are 
beautiful “pewter”; they can fall with- 


hay e 


out breaking and can be thrown away 
when the flowers wilt. 
Corsages arouse the vanity of the 
wearer and provide gifts for the family 
or the staff. Windowsill gardens in the 
house are in several programs. Dried ar- 
rangements provide lessons in plant 
identification. Growing specific plants 
for this use, processing and the final 
product whether a tasteful arrangement 
or a framed picture, is popular. 

The forcing of branches, the planting 
of bulbs, landscaping a scene in a cake 
pan, and planting an outdoor garden 
total up to an exciting agenda to make 
tomorrow more than yesterday. 

In all settings, regardless of climate, 
age, or diagnosis, horticultural therapy 
offers an adjunctive therapy which gives 
the recipient a forward look—a sense of 
achievement and knowledge to enrich 
his future years. 


Garden Clubs Service, Inc., of Massachusetts, sparks therapy work in gardening 
fields in various veterans hospitals. In addition to encouraging development of 
outdoor gardens and greenhouses, the organization also sends weekly flowers to 
wards and chapels. Above, the greenhouse at the Veterans Hospital in Bedford, 
Mass. A New England flower show award was won by the hospital greenhouse 
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LETTERS \\\\ 


———— -fo the Editor 


Wants Pen Pal 

Dear Editor—A schoolteacher in the south 
of Australia, I am extremely interested in 
gardening and would like to correspond 
with an American gardener with the view 
to exchanging notes and ideas on the sub- 
ject, also magazines and seeds. My par 
ticular interests are in carnations and 
dianthus species, gladiolus and chrysanthe- 
mums. I am 23 years old. 

May I add that I find your magazine 
most interesting and pleasant to read—a 
fair reflection, indeed, of the enthusiasm 
of American gardeners. 


SipnEY C. HOCKING 
c/o State School No. 
Wanthaggi North 
Victoria, Australia 


3716 


Pretty Smelly 

Dear Editor Reader Philpot's 
with woodchucks reminds me of trouble I, 
or more exactly my dog, Alice, have had 
with skunks. I found a solution which may 
help some of your wild flower loving read 
ers. Wash thoroughly with tomato juice or 
tomato soup, allow to dry, then give a bath. 
No smell's left at all. 


troubles 


JoHN TARNISH 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Acid Soil 
De at Editor 
p. 370 of your July issue, 
Garden in Shade. In the 
it says, “It is well in zones of acid soil to 
dust the mixed soil with ground limestone” 
and then do that every third year. 

Such procedure would 
point of death all the acid-loving plants 
mentioned in the two paragraphs follow- 
ing. In my area lovers are grown 
in great quantities according to directions 
of the foremost authorities in that field; 
and all of these experienced horticultur- 
ists constantly warn against putting acid 
where there is lime, even when 
cement walls or walks. 
Furthermore, we constantly add such fer- 
tilizers as cottonseed meal or ammonium 
sulfate with acid reactions, and acidifiers 
such as sulfur, iron sulfate or iron chelate, 
to counteract alkalinity. 


Mrs. 


There is a grave mistake on 
in the article on 
second column, 


harm to the 


acid 


lov cers 
leaching out of 


A. M. Dreirus 
Baltimore, Md. 


You are a sharp-eyed reader indeed, and 
vour point is well taken. Our approach was 
that the ground limestone recommenda- 
tion was for a general garden. It happened 
that there followed a group of acid-loving 
plants, but the soil recommendations were 
not intended for that group. Ed. 
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Flower Eaters 
Dear Editor—Concerning the August is- 
sue’s story on “Ever Try Eating Flowers,” 
did you know squash blossoms are an im- 
portant part of the Mexican diet, in tor- 
tillas? 
Mrs. JoHN WILSON 
San Diego, Calif. 


Wintering Fuchsia 

Dear Editor—I was particularly interested 
to see your black and white picture of the 
spray fuchsia in the July issue of Hortt- 
CULTURE. It is about time that one of the 
publications discussed this most versatile 
plant which is not grown nearly as much 
as it should be in the cold climate states. 

I think, though, that you should caution 
your readers about an error in the caption. 
It says that in the north you can winter 
over fuchsias by digging a ball of earth 
and laying the plant in a trench. I am sure 
that that would be sudden death even with 
the so-called hardy types, which I can as- 
sure you are not hardy in the colder states. 
Obviously, the best way to winter them 
over is in a greenhouse. Another good way 
is in a sunny window. We take almost all 
of our plants and dump them into a 40 
basement, permit them to defoliate and 
leave them there with just enough water 
to keep the roots and stems alive until we 
are ready to bring them out in February or 
March. Naturally, we bring them in before 
frost. When we bring them out, we cut 
them back sharply for they bloom only on 
new wood. 

You were certainly right about fuchsias 
liking filtered sun, but they will stand full 
afternoon and full morning sun easily, and 
some varictics do well without any filtered 
light. 

We believe that they should be grown 
only in pots, and they are best used around 
a patio. If you plant them straight into the 
perennial garden, they do well, but they 
are quite difficult to handle later. It is best 
to pot them in large pots, then plunge the 
pots into the ground. Tree forms, inciden- 
tally, are quite easy to grow, but to get a 
nice, strong one four feet high takes about 
three years. 

Wittiam B. Harris 
Litchfield, Conn. 


We have northern reports of successful 
wintering by the trench below frost line 
method, with a cover of sphagnum or peat 
moss. Ed. 


Billboard Controversy 


Dear Editor —I noticed in the current copy 
of Wisconsin Gardens a poem that | 
thought would interest all your readers. It 
concerns unsightly highway billboards and 
is by Ogden Nash. 


1 think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see atree at all. 
CuHarvLes T. METCALF 
Franklin, Mass. 


Floral Hunger 


Dear Editor—I regret that author Roger 
Coggeshall, West Newbury, Mass., did not 
have this recipe to wrap up his story on 
yuccas in your May issue. The recipe, from 
Concha’s Mexican Kitchen Cook Book by 
Catherine Ulmer Stoker (Taylor Publish- 
ing Co., San Antonio, Texas), follows: 

Y2 pound white yucca blossoms 

1 quart very rich milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

dash of nutmeg, salt, pepper and 

flour to thicken. 


Wash the petals well. Do not use the 
heart of the flower as it is very bitter. Cook 
the petals in salt water until tender, re- 
move and mash well. Add milk, butter, 
nutmeg, salt and pepper and a little flour 
to thicken. Serve with croutons. 

I am keeping my eyes open for a recipe 
for petunia soup. 


MyrtLce M. Pratr 
Naco, Ariz. 


Good Instructions 


Dear Editor—Following 
the HortTicuLTuRE article on 
my Grafton, Vt., neighbor, Miss Amy Da- 
vis, raised, from small pieces accidentally 
broken from such a plant, a handsome red 
episcia which flowered in June, looking 
just like your beautiful full color illus- 
tration. 


information in 
episcias, 


Mary AGNES MILLER 
Grafton, Vt. 


Good Color Combo 


Dear Editor—I thought it would interest 
the readers of HornTICULTURE to see how 
effective lavender autumn crocus are in 
combination with yellow chrysanthemums. 
Too bad it can’t be shown in color! 


Mrs. JoHun Moort 
Bellmore, N. Y. 


Photo appears below. Ed. 





Lawn Building 
from page 457 


need no rye or redtop. With mulching 
such as was discussed, nursegrass need 
is eliminated (except perhaps on a few 
very steep slopes). Rather space and 
reserved for the perma- 
Kentucky blue grasses 
varieties for country 


nutrients are 
nent grasses 
and red fescue 


north from Tennessee. 


In a lawn the mower is the great 
leveler of grasses. Breeding a grass for 
absolute uniformity is not only unnec 
essary, but can be a hazard; when all 
plants are identical they are candidates 
for epidemic from a single disease or 
mishap. Natural Kentucky bluegrass, 
harvested of diverse strains from fieids 
having endured since colonial times, 
or a mixture of the bluegrass varieties 
and the fine-leaf Oregon  fescues, 
are preferable to one uniform variety. 


There are newer seed treatments, 
and ways for dispersing seeds in the 
The February 1957 issue of 
carried an article on 


in Grass Seed, 


seed bed. 
HORTICULTURE 
There is a Difference 
pointing out what is a quality seed mix 
ture. Most important, one must look 
to the required labeling, to be certain 
that proper kinds of grass predominate 
the Kentucky and red 
fescues, for northern areas ). 


bluegrasses 


Some houses provide seed treated for 
that attack 
Some legumes are innoculated 
beneficial bacteria for 
Sprouting seed indoors has been 
dampened seed will sprout 


fungus might seedlings 
with 
nitrogen trap 
ping 
suggested 
at room temperature in a polyethylene 
sack, or it can be mixed with moist soil 
or peat). Seed must be 
planted outdoors immediately 
weather is not ideal. Thus pre-sprout 
ing seems to add considerably to the 
work, without a whole lot of advantage 
Usually good seed can be started out 
doors quickly if it is lightly mulched and 
watered frequently. 

Once 
casting handfuls of seed in a wide arc, 
letting it sift to the soil. Uniformity in 
coverage is obtained by bulking such 
seed with at least an equal amount of 
inert material of equivalent texture 

corn meal, sifted soil or sand of about 


once started 


even if 


lawns were mostly sown by 


Same parti le size as bluegrass seed 
One half is distributed walking in one 
direction, the remaining half at right 


after the first half has been 


into the loose surface. 


angles 
raked 

[hese principles have not changed, 
but the mechanical devices for apply- 
ing the seeds have improved immeas- 
urably. Probably the most precise is the 
drop-from-hopper carts, which have a 
match the seed. 


rate calibration to 
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Quicker but perhaps less exact are the 
“whirlwind” seeders. These scatter 
seed in a wide arc, rapidly. Not yet 
much employed by landscaping serv- 
ices, but widely used for seeding high- 
ways are sprayers which throw a slurry 
of seed and fertilizer onto newly pre 
pared soil. There are even devices to 
blow mulch, with asphalt tackdown to 
keep it from scattering. 

Seed will tumble into the loose soil 
if a chain link mat or a flexible tine 
rake (perhaps inverted) is dragged 
over the seedbed. With most soils roll- 
ing is not necessary: watering will 
thoroughly implant the seed. There is 
no harm in fertilizing along with seed- 
ing, even to the extent of mixing a 
bluegrass mixture into the fertilizer for 
two-in-one application. Before the seed 
sprouts there must be sufficient rain or 
sprinkling to wash the desiccating 
chemical salts away from the seed. 

Don’t fuss with fine pulverization of 
a seedbed, since soil lumps as large as 
your thumb nail form a perfect nesting 
site for the small seeds. A pebbled sur- 
face resists “melting” to a caked im- 
pervious layer longer than does a dusty 
seedbed, tests have shown. 

Bringing up the Seedling. Nature 
must supply the warmth, but man can 
assure moisture, the vital in- 
gredient for seed sprouting. Sprinkling 
devices are too numerous to detail, but 
models apply  small-droplet 
sprays that don’t break down surface 
structure of soil rapidly. Good sprayers 
will apply essentially equal volumes of 
water to all portions of the spray area. 
Whether they are functioning properly 
or not can be measured by placing 
identical tin cans in several locations, 
and noting whether these accumulate 
equivalent amounts of water. 

For those who live in arid regions, 
given under 


sec ond 


newer 


consideration can be 
ground sprinkling systems. These can 
even be actuated by moisture meters as 
soil drys, or they can be turned on by 


the home owner as needed. For those 


who have the inclination and the cap- 
ital, underground systems are continu- 
ously being made more practical and 
serviceable. Be certain to check ade- 
quacy of water pressure before instal 
ling, and use pop-up sprinkler heads so 
that spray pattern does not become dis 
torted by adjacent grass foliage. 

Some surface sprinklers can be ad 
justed to cover part of a circle. These 
are handy for use from the edge of a 
new lawn area, or to sprinkle corners. 
After one heavy sprinkling of the new 
seeding, to saturate soil thoroughly, 
frequent but light shallow sprayings 
will suffice until the seeds have sprout- 
ed. Irrigations may be gradually less 
frequent, but of longer duration, as the 
grass roots go deeper into the seedbed. 

Care of the New Turf. The same 
care and products apply to new as to 
established turf. A later section of this 
article will discuss these. There are 
many new chemicals for controlling 
weeds, but these should not be used 
until the grass is sufficiently estab- 
lished to have had at least two or three 
mowings. Often young seedlings are 
injured by the very chemicals that con 
trol the weeds, although Kentucky 
bluegrass is notably resistant. It is not 
necessary to be too concerned about 
weeds in a young turf, since many will 
automatically disappear under mowing. 
Others which persist, can eventually 
be controlled by herbicides. Nor are 
there likely to be disease or insect trou 
bles in young turf. 

First mowing might well start when 
the grass has reached a height of 
around three inches. Bluegrass is best 
kept 114 to two inches tall, and the 
first mowing can be at these heights. 
High mowing more leaf, 
which in turn promotes deeper rooting 
and weed inhibition. The mower 
should be sharp, so that the seedlings 
will not pull loose. Obviously the mow 
er should be utilized when the lawn is 
firm enough not to track soil or com- 


provides 


press grass. 33 
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Dwarf Evergreens 
from page 472 


| 

The variety stokesi is about the same | 
shape, a 13-year-old plant being two 
feet high and four feet across. The | 
clone, Green Island, grows faster. A 
12-year-old plant is two and a half feet 
tall and nearly eight feet across. Ilex 
crenata Curly Locks is smaller than 
any of these. 

Mahonia repens is a dwarf, broad 
leaved evergreen almost in the ground 
cover category, being only 10 inches 
tall, certainly lower than is the more 
commonly grown Oregon hollygrape. 
Its foliage is not as lustrous, but its 
stoloniferous habit of growth makes it 
a good ground cover. 

The slowest grower of all is probably 
the box-huckleberry (Gaylussacia 
brachycera), native from Pennsylvania 
to Tennessee. The leaves resemble 
those of the mountain cranberry, and 
the flowers, those of the blueberry, but 
it is an evergreen and a very good one, | 
seldom over 18 inches high. 

It has the distinction of possibly be- 
ing one of the oldest plants on the 
North American continent. A few years 
ago, botanists found a stand in central 
Pennsylvania that they considered all 
one plant and estimated the age to be 
5000 years. It increases by under- 
ground rootstocks and this single plant 
covered about 300 acres and was near- 
ly a mile long. 


Grows Slowly 

It grows only about six inches a year | 
and is rather difficult to propagate 
from seeds, one of the reasons it is 
difficult to find commercially. Its low 
habit and glossy green leaves make it a 
splendid, low ornamental. 

In the narrow leaved group of dwarf 
evergreens, there are many _ popular | 
plants. The ground junipers, Sargent 
juniper and several others make won- 
derful ground covers especially for poor 
soil in full sun. 

Many people consider the dwarf 
types of the Norway spruce as ideal 
examples of dwarf evergreens. They 
are slow growing and there are several | 
varieties, each one originating’ as a 
witches broom on a Norway spruce. 
When they are grown in full sun with 
plenty of room on all sides they look 
neat and compact, but they suffer 
when the planting is crowded. Once 
the small dense branches are killed, the 
plant may fail to regain its good form. 
Hence, nidiformis, clanbrasiliana, max- | 
wellii, three mounded forms of Picea | 
abies and low flat topped P. abies pro- 


see page 486 
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YOU CAN USE ONE for many purposes 


Wal role 
Small " Buildings 


Need space to store garden tools, 
bicycles, outdoor furniture? Need a 
little workshop, play space for kids 
— or a guest house? Then a Walpole 
Small Building, prefabricated to save 
you time, fuss and money is for you. 
Nine sizes and styles to choose from. 


Come see them at our display grounds 
— write Dept. H or phone for free 
illustrated catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
W OocoDWORKERS, INC. 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. © 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 + Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 

WILMINGTON, MASS. « 234 LOWELL ST., RTE. 129 « Telephone OLIVER 8-494] 

EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. + 395 SHAKER RD. « Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT + ROUTE 7 « Telephone IDLEWOOD 8-3134 





FAIA AAAAAAAA AAAS AKI OK II 


THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Dwarf Golden Hemlock 10” 
Dwarf Hinoki Cypress 10” 
Dwarf Globe Blue Spruce 15” 
Dwarf Procumbens Juniper 10” 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 


Win Friends and influence people with 
gifts of roses from your garden, Learn to 
grow roses of breath-taking beauty 
through the monthly American Rose 
Magazine and the Annual (a book of 
206 pages). Send $5.50 for one year, 
(12 months) membership to the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, Dept. H-11, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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Keep AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


éxa Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 





HORTICULTURE ATrRacTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


f--------------- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


(J Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50, Canada and foreign countries $3.00. 
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Stor! GIANT ome FLOWERED 


sone Nowers 


foe 35 “mr, $1.00 


ANEMONES — Giant French Poppy Shaped Beauties 
* 1 wth brthent Ranmuncutue for draman« Nower 
dupley Barge offer, $@ Bulbs only $1 
BONUS GIFT ~ FREE FALL GARDEN BOOK 
ERMAINS "2. 8°%.223° 
Dept. HO-9? 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 


3) Largest Collection 
Ever Offered 


including stock from famous OBERLIN 
PEONY GARDENS at lowes! prices! 


Send for FREE NEW CATALOGUE! ree 


re immediate mailing 


0) rar vn a 
fer t 
iti wpleces 
source | k! Write for 


100 Selected Tree Peony Seeds $5 (No C. O. D.'s) 


Address LO UIS SMIRNOW Dept. H9 


85 Linden Lane, Brookville, Long Island, N.Y 











NEWER and FINER 


Tris ond color 
ok 


Daylilies °°° 
EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. E 


“a 


Vincennes, Ind 





NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST 


TREE PEONY 


COLLECTION 
For FREE Catalog write 


Marinus Vander Pol 


Route 6, feirhaven 5, Mass. 








BEAUTIFUL SUB ZERO ROSES 
Add charm to your home garden. 
Write for PREE Catalog. 


Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


BROWNELL ROSES 


Box H LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 








ey BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. S each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


Indiana, Pa. 


Ladyslippers Indoors 


from page 465 


My plant is in a four-inch clay pot 
and grows in bark, a medium to which 
many orchid growers are turning 
because of its ease of handling at re- 
potting time. I give my plant a thorough 
watering twice a week and each day 
pour about half a tumblerful of water 
bark Each time the 
plant has had watering, | 
leave the pot standing in an inch of wa- 
ter for several hours. Unlike most or 
chids, cypripediums don’t mind wet 
feet; but don’t overdo this practice and 
never leave pots constantly in water. 


now 


over the surface. 


a thorough 


bark mediums furnish very 
food, feed them regularly. I give 
mine a standard orchid fertilizer 
alternate this with ammonium nitrate. 
For instance, if I give the plant a feed 
ing of the standard food on the first of 
the month, then on the eighth I give 
the ammonium nitrate; then again on 
the fifteenth the standard food, and so 
on. Both plant require one 
rounded teaspoon dissolved in a gallon 
of water, only a half-gallon 
is ever needed at a time, I mix these 
once a month in gallon vinegar jugs. I 
find it convenient, too, to give these 
heavy waterings. 


Because 
little 
and 


foods 


and since 


feedings at one of the 


Avoid Direct Sun 


Don't grow cypripediums in direct 
sunlight. Too high a _ concentration 
might burn the foliage. Any window 
where it will receive good light, particu 
larly in the winter months, will prove 
suitable. If a south window is all you 
can offer, then plant back 
somewhat from the glass, or provide 
shade of some sort. I grow mine in a 
west window where the foliage of other 
plants gives the shade, yet 
affords ample light. 

Last fall, | built a combination book- 
case and plant stand, the top lined 
with plastic trays for my collection of 
house plants. I filled the trays with peb 
bles, and keep water just below the level 
of these so that plants won't stand 
And even though the thermome 
F., the air 


move the 


necessary 


water. 
ter frequently registers 80 
around the plants isn’t dry. 

You needn't go to all this trouble for 
one cypripedium, or even a dozen, be- 
cause any container filled with pebbles 
and water will furnish your plant with 
humidity. This can be added to by 
spraying the foliage a few times on 
sunny days. Be careful not to allow 
water to collect and stand in the growing 
points, where it causes rot. Use a spin- 
dle of paper toweling to take up the ex- 
cess water from these points. 


Dwarf Evergreens 


from page 485 


cumbens should never be used in 
crowded plantings. 
Several forms of the mugo pine are 
dwarf. One, Pinus mugo compacta, is 
shaped like a low dense cone, another, 
flattened on top and prostrate, is P. 
mugo pumilio. Be certain to purchase 
such dwarf from a grower 
who has propagated them asexually. 
they are grown from seed thev revert 
to the standard mugo pine which be- 


comes quite tall. 


varieties 


Ihe cone shaped, Picea glauca conica 
is another popularly grown type that 
is dense and shaped like an inverted 
ice cream found at the 
turn of the century in southwestern 
Canada by Alfred Rehder and _ Pro- 
fessor Jack. 


cone. It was 


Interesting Forms 


forms are to be 
among the pines. The _bristle- 
cone pine (Pinus cristata) of the 
tockies, performs like a dwarf in the 
East. Slow of growth and picturesque 
of habit with irregular branching that 
has much merit, it does not conform to 
rigid pattern but sends out slow grow- 
ing branches at irregularly spaced in- 
tervals on the low trunk. 


Many 


found 


interesting 


The dwarf form of the white pine 
Pinus strobus umbraculifera) makes a 
slow growing round mass of foliage, as 
do Pinus sylvestris pumila and Picea 
pungens compacta. None of these forms 
should be clipped or sheared. 

\ compact form of the Hinoki cy- 

Chamaecyparis obtusa 
which keeps its dark green folli- 
is an- 


press com 
pacta ) 
age color throughout the winter, 
other excellent dwarf, for as many 
know, most of the arborvitaes turn 
brownish in the winter. This form, not 
a true arborvitae, remains perfectly 
green. Every gardener knows the Sar- 
gent weeping hemlock and Picea glauca 
conica, 


Once you have grown the first cypri- 
pedium, you'll find yourself scanning 
orchid catalogs for other varieties. 

\s your interest grows, you'll prob- 
ably turn to the plain-leaved varieties, 
generally classified as cool-growing. 
Culture for these differs little from the 
instructions given here, except they re- 
quire temperatures five degrees cooler 
than the mottled types. Hybrids with 
plain leaves might vary in this respect 
if one of the parents is warm-blooded. 
Whoever furnishes you with your plants 
can inform you which type you are pur- 
chasing. :: 
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THOSE WHO have special soil prob- 
lems the Profit Plant Diagnostic Kit is 
worth while. The kit includes accurate 
colored illustrations of deficiencies of sev- 
eral of the plant food elements. It also in- 
cludes packets of chemicals that can _ be 
used to correct the deficiencies. After the 
deficiency is tentively identified by the pic 
tures and instructions, the corrective test 
application is made cither by foliar appli- 


spray. 


For 


cation or soil 


Kills Stubborn Weeds 


Irysben 200 weed killer has been suc- 
cessfully tested to control bindweed, Can- 
ada thistle, leafy spurge, Russian knapweed 
and other deep-rooted hard to kill perenni- 
soil sterile and 
gctting 


als. It does not render the 
appears to offer special value in 


rid of difficult weeds. 


A New Perlite 

of the many gardening uses of 
shall more and mor« 
names of this volcanic sili 
con, \mong thos¢ recently promoted iS 
Magic Pearls which 
mulch, as a propagating medium, to lighten 
soils and to prevent soil caking. It is long 
lasting and will be found of value to all 
gardeners. Magic Pearls is packaged for 
casy handling. 


Because 
perlite, we 
brand 


he ar 


about 


can be used as a 


Glass Substitute 


Onc 
tutes for glass in greenhouse 
plexiglas. It is transpar- 


of the increasingly popular substi- 
construction 
is acrylic plastic 
ent, has a high resistance to 
breakage, admits a greater percentage of 
ultraviolet ray and does not discolor when 
exposed to the sun for long periods of time. 
It is becoming especially popular among 
greenhouse owners who have had problems 


degree of 


with glass breakage. 


Liquified Seaweed 

Maxicrop is a liquified seaweed which 
introduces all the trace elements from th« 
sea into the garden. Wholly organic, it can 
be used as a foliar feeder without danger 
of injury to any crop. Chemical analysis 
shows that it contains major amounts of 
14 minerals with trace amounts of all of 
the others necessary for plant growth. For 
organic gardeners and for those who find 
problems in maintaining a balance between 
the major and trace mineral elements, it 
might be the answer. 
Watering Timer 

For those who want to apply water for a 
specified time, and yet cannot wait around 
during the application, the Richdel Wa- 
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tertimer is the answer. It consists of a one 
hour clock-timer coupled with a positive 
action valve in a rugged nylon fiberglass 
housing. One end is attached to the faucet 
and the other to the garden hose. The 
timer knob is set and the water flows 
until it is automatically shut off. 


Chlorosis Correction 


When ordinary fertilizers fail to correct 
chlorotic conditions in plants, the Tru 
Green organic chelates will correct minor 
clement deficiencies. It furnishes chemicals 
in chelated form so that they are available 
in both alkaline and acid soils. Tru-Green 
organic chelates are easy to apply and fast- 
acting, when needed. 


Effective Insecticide 

the effec 
controls 

tarnished 


More and more tests indicate 
tiveness of sevin insecticide. It 
codling moth, apple maggot, 
plant bug, and leaf roller, all major fruit 
It is also effective against curculio, 
and the Mexican’ bean 
toxicity to 


pests. 
crawlers 
beetle. Sevin has low 
blooded animals, and 
out special mask or glove cquipment. 


sx ale 
warm- 


can be used with- 


Easy Leaf Pick Up 

The Tote bag has many uses in horticul 
ture. It is especially valuable because of its 
size in the collection of grass clippings 
and leaves. It holds ten bushels and is so 
designed that two attached, pointed sticks 
hold it open so the leaves can be swept 
into it with a bamboo rake. Facing wind 
ward on a windy day, there is no problem 


in collecting the weeds. Cost is moderate. 


High Analysis Fertilizer 

\ recently announced instant plant food 
has a formula of 20-30-20, an extremely 
high analysis, all-purpose fertilizer. Com- 
pletely balanced and water soluble, it is 
available in a specially designed “mixera 
tor” which is attached to the gardening 
hose, and applies the soluble fertilizer at 
2 teaspoonful in a gallon of water. 


Weather Resistant Sprays 
National Sticker is a recently marketed 
solution of water-insoluble resins in meth- 
anol which is used to increase the reten- 
tive qualities of insecticides. Recent tests 
at the University of Delaware and 
where have indicated its efficiency. These 
show that a heavier deposit of insecticides, 
fungicides or other pesticides is less subject 
to weathering. It is compatible with com- 
monly used agricultural and horticultural 
sprays and does not clog the nozzle. It 
should appeal because it increases the ef- 
fectiveness of the spray chemical. :: 


else- 





LILIES 


From 


Sandy Beet 


Greenock Farms 


Aurelian Hybrid 
Send 10c for Color Catalog of world’s largest selec- 
tion of Hardy Garden Lilies. We handle all im- 
portation details. 
GARDEN OF LILIES COLLECTION. 6 Olympics, 
gorgeous white trumpets; 3 Aurelians, pastel, flaring; 
3 Enchantment, famous, vigorous; 3 Red Champion, 
superb pink, sent in autumn, expertly packed, com- 
plete instructions, 15 bulbs for $9.50, postage paid. 
AURELIAN COLLECTION. Top quality bulbs, 
blooming July-August, in pastel, golden and cream 
shades. Sent autumn planting time, beautifully packed, 
complete instructions, 5 for $4.50, 10 for $8.50, 
postage paid. 
To Sandy Best, Greenock Farms, Dept. H 
Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 
Enclosed find 10¢ for catalog 

(free with Collection order) 
Garden of Lilies Col. |) 15 bulbs for $9.50 
Aurelian Col. 5 bulbs for $4.50 

10 for $8.50 
Free packet Aurelian seed with Collection 














AST, EASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 


instantly-soluble pliant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink in” rich nutrients 
through their leaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
you grow indoors or out! 
Used 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. Sold by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


LAID 


PERENNIALS 

LANDSCAPED SIZE TREES 
SHRUBS 

BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 
CONIFEROUS EVERGREENS 





— CATALOG ON REQUEST — 














Route 135 
Hopkinton, Mass. 
7 miles from Framingham 
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Phone |Diewood 5-3414 
or Dial CEdar 5-3431 








. °n9 
Colprit’s Nursery offers 
NEW LATE-FLOWERING LILACS 
from the University of New Hampshire 

James MacFarland — Beautiful Clear Pink 

Anna Amhoff — Fine Pure White 

Nellie Bean — Dark Purple 


Your choice $3.50 each 


Maximowiczi Red 


uckle I 

Beatrix Farrand Most Beautiful 
$2.50 

R ose erese Bugnet 

Pink xtremely hardy hedge 


$2.00 


Double Wild Rose 

shrub rose 
COLPRIT'S NURSERY 

R.F.D. 1, Dover, New Hampshire 











— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 





EARLE DILATUSH—Robbinsville 3,N.J. 





FOUNDATION PLANTING ’ 


10 Plants: 6 Piitzer Juniper, 
spreader, blue-green. For sunny 10 for 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew. upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or $ 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 12.95 
planted, 10” to 16”. Strong roots. 

Postpaid at planting time. FREE CATALOG 
MUSSER Forests BOX 8-i Indiana. Pa 


FREES stern’s 1959 
Fall Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 


Dept. 141, Geneva, N. Y. 


AD\ 
Be sure to have the new exciting nearly 
Hybrid Tea Rose JEANIE in your garden next year 
large superb exhibition type 
with delicate hues of gold, 
that will enchant and delight 
3 for $6.60 p.p 


white 
Its high centered 

blooms are diffused 
cream and soft pink 


you. Order now. Each $2.50 


Rose Specialist, Inc. 
Mentor, Ohio 


Melvin E. WYANT 
206 Johnny Cake Ridge 


Fall Rose Folder Free on Request 





Address (hange! 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 


Circulation Department 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Living Mobiles 

from page 469 

that everything is safely bound. To pre- 
vent the planting medium from falling 
out, wrap nylon strips around the un- 
safe spots. Later remove the tips. 

If there are plants with few roots 
and without soil as is the rule with till- 
andsias, tie the hard roots to nylon 
strips and pull the ends of the strips 
through the wooden pieces with pin- 
cers. Then tie the nylon strips together 
below in an invisible spot and fill the 
spaces with planting material. Tilland- 
sias need very little planting material 
but do require a good location where 


they can stand firm and upright. If 


their base is always damp, they will 
grow roots and cling to their hold. 

Drill a hole in the upper part of the 
upright piece and string wire through 
it and loop twice around the wood. 
Then twist it tight and form a hook 
from the longer end, so it can be hung. 

As the wood shrinks, in time it may 
become necessary to retighten the wire. 
Be careful to twist the wire at a new 
place rather than at the original spot, 
since it would easily break there. 

It is possible to take blooming aech- 
meas, neoregelias and vrieseas directly 
from pots and fasten them epiphytical- 
ly on wood. Beauty is formed if young 
plants are used which adapt during 
growth and shape to their new environ- 
ment and location. 


Water and Feeding 
How should such pieces be cared 
for? The less water such plants absorb 
with their roots, the higher their de- 
mand for the quality of the water. The 
best water for epiphytes, as for all flori- 
culture, is rainwater. The safest meth- 
od of supplying the plants with ample 
water is to dip them into a rain bar 
rel. Then leave them to drip in the 
bathroom and later re-hang them. It is 
a real blessing for such epiphyte pieces 
if they hang in the rain outside at in- 
tervals during the summer. 

Add fertilizer to the water, if the 
plants grow well. However, use only a 
tenth of the amount of fertilizer al- 
lowed for potted plants and apply no 
fertilizer during the winter months. In 
that period, one or two waterings a 
week is sufficient. During the period 
of growth, dip them daily. If plants 
are sprayed and not dipped often, re- 
member that potting material may be 
completely dry, and the plant will take 
water slowly and the deeper layer will 
remain dry. They do best in a sunny 
window and also need ample fresh air. 


Spaces developing between the wood 


| Pieces should be filled with potting sub- 


Dutch Bulbs 


from page 461 

mix the bottom layer with sifted cinders 
to make it porous. If the area is low 
and level, raise the bed by adding about 
eight inches of soil. 

The ideal soil is a medium sandy 
loam which readily admits air and 
water in addition to being well sup- 
plied with humus and fertilizers. 

Now, with spading fork, dig the bed 
to a depth of ten inches, removing all 
the soil from a 12-inch strip at one end 
of the bed, leaving an open trench. 
Turn the next strip over the same way, 
and fill in the previous trench. Con- 
tinue this until the bed has been turned. 

Then, remove the stones, roots and 
debris that come up in the digging, be- 
fore spreading humus or fertilizer over 
the surface. After spreading fertilizer 
dig the bed again—exactly as before— 
but in the opposite direction, so the nu- 
trients are down where the hungry 
bulb roots can find them. 


How ro Plant 

If you have only a small area to pre- 
pare, loosen the soil by piercing it with 
a garden fork, and working it to and 
fro. Then spread the area with plant 
food and wash it in by heavy watering. 

In planting make a hole with a trowel 
or dibble, plopping in each bulb, then 
cover with soil. 

The depth to which bulbs are planted 
varies with species and varieties, also 
with soils and exposures. Concise, ac- 
curate planting instructions accom- 
pany mail order purchased bulbs, and 
most garden encyclopedias and_ books 
contain simplified charts and instruc- 
tions. Planting may be an inch or two 
deeper in light, sandy soils, especially in 
sunny locations. Deeper planting does 
not delay flowering as claimed. 

Lastly, give your bulb bed a thor 
ough watering when planting is fin- 
ished. This encourages rapid root de 
velopment which anchors the bulbs 
firmly, and decreases the danger of in 
jury from heaving. 

The usual early  spring-blooming 
bulbs are considered extremely hardy 
and once they are established, need no 
protection from freezing, unless they 

see page 491 


stance to which some manure can be 
added. At times it is necessary to thin 
out growing plants. Transplanting is 
not required. There is no danger of the 
trunks breaking due to rot for several 
years. Breaks usually occur in the cross 
section where the wood is always 
moist. :: 
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NS and SOCKETS 


Carleton B. Lees 


Society Expands Work 

Expansion of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society's activities has been made 
possible by the August first appointment of 
Carleton B. Lees to the staff. 

Mr. Lees is a native of Hartford and a 
graduate of the University of Connecticut. 
After his graduation in 1950 he became 
assistant horticulturist at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, where he did editorial 
work for Plants and Gardens. A year later 
he served as teaching assistant in the De- 
partment of Floriculture and Ornamental 
Horticulture at Cornell University, where 
he received his Master’s Degree. After com- 
pleting this work he joined the faculty of 
West Virginia University where he taught 
landscape design and established a series 
of evening classes for adults. 

Mr. Lees came to the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society after 512 years at King- 
wood Center, in Mansfield, O. He was in 
charge there of the design of garden dis- 
plays and flower shows. He also edited the 
monthly publication. His articles on gar- 
dening have appeared in many publica- 
tions and his book on landscaping, Budget 
Landscaping for Small Home Owners is 
scheduled to be published in March. 

Mr. Lees also served in the Navy during 
World War II and is currently chairman 
on education, American Society of Botanic 
Gardens and Arboretums. He is married 
and has four children. 


Harvest Festival 
On Sept. 19-20, the Garden Center As- 
sociation of Central New York will hold 


its Harvest Festival at the DeWitt Com- 
munity Church Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 


September 1959 


N. Y. Botanical Garden 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Botanical Garden, Charles B. Harding, 
president, announced that preliminary 
plans had been prepared for a new library 
addition to the museum and administra- 
tion building. This addition will also pro- 
vide for expansion of the herbarium. 

Also announced the Garden’s 
Distinguished Service 
presented to Edward Steichen, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Robbins, Dr. Louis Otto Kunkel, 
Mrs. John D. Beals, Jr., Mrs. John C. Par- 
sons and Mrs. Guthrie Shaw. 


were 


Michigan Awards 

At the annual luncheon of the Michigan 
Horticultural Society, Miss E. Genevieve 
Gilette received the Esther Longyear Mur- 
phy Medal for her service to horticulture in 
Michigan. 

Other citations were, Awards of Merit to 
seven home owners throughout the state 
and to a parish school for their gardens. 


Fairchild Tropical Garden 

In a recent newsletter from the Fair- 
child Tropical Garden, Nixon Smiley, di- 
rector, reports that the tornado which hit 
Miami in June missed the garden. It hit 
first on Old Cutler Road just south of Co- 
coplum Plaza damaging the handsome 
banyan trees. But these trees recover quick- 
ly and by fall little signs of damage will 
be apparent. 


Horticultural Congress 


Rochester, New York, has been selected 
as the meeting place for the 14th annual 
congress of the American Horticultural 
Council, scheduled Oct. 7-10. One of the 
outstanding features will be a talk by An- 
Vilmorin, vice president of the 
French Horticultural Society. Other speak- 
ers include, Wilbur Wright, director of 
Rochester Parks; George Spalding, supt. of 
the Los Angeles State & County Arboretum. 

On Oct. 9th, the group will visit the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva and the Jackson & Perkins Co. in 
Newark, N. Y. 


dre de 


Fall Flower Show 

The Baltimore Dahlia Society will hold 
its annual fall flower show Sept. 19 and 
20, in the Eastpoint Auditorium. The show 
is free to the public. 
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FREE 


COLOR FOLDER 


SHOWS VARIETIES AND 
\yylluiy, MULTIPLE USES OF 


‘(EMERALD 
771 EWONYMUS SHRUBS 


THE FINEST 
Broad-leaved Evergreens 
FOR 
HEDGING - FOUNDATION 
AND ORNAMENTAL USE 


FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
and name of your nearest 
Emerald Euonymus dealer, write to: 


CORLISS BROS. 


ee eee ee 


Ipswich 93, Massachusetts 


fl 


AKKS: 


. 


ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price Lis? 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 
98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 
SESLLLALALSAALAASLLASSS SSBB: 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. VENABLE, a AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 Y 
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nem 


CATALOG FREE 


Describes, illustrates in full color many 
beautiful varieties. Special offer: one 
plant each of red-, white-, and blue- 
flowering varieties all 3 postpaid at 
~ ~ a time, only $5.38. Write 


GROWERS OF 
THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


send 25c tor our illustrated 
catalog of OREGON ROSES 


BOX 5076-H, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 





ean Ses SSN 244 WY S48 





MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
WOodward 3-2252 


\l I 


See October issue for 
Fall Lecture Series 


“c 


e 


Flint Flower & Garden Show 


September 12-13, 1959 


HARVEST FESTIVAL 
September 15-16-17, 1959 


Annual circulation of books from the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society library is 
1700. An average of 145 visitors call at the library monthly. Shown left to right 
are Miss Margaret Porter, Henry Mirick, Mrs. Carl Zuch and Mrs. Catherine Taggert 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Mr. Georce R. Crark, President 
Mrs. FE. Pace ALLInsoNn, Secretary Dr. J. FRANKLIN STYER, Treasurer 

















HARVEST 
CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AT 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


BOSTON, 


October 15-16-17-18 


Phursday 2 p.m. to LO P.M. 
Friday 10 a.m. to LO pom. 


Saturday 10 a.m. to LO pom. 


Sunday 1 pm. to LO pom. 


A TICKET WILL BE MAILED 


TO EACH MEMBER 


Special Advance Sale for Members 50¢ 


Von-members 80¢ 








Office Staff 

The winter of 1959-1960 will be 
a busy one and many innovations ar¢ 
planned. The following is a resume of 
our office force that makes our many 
activities possible. 
Mr. Cartton B. LEEs, a new mem- 
ber of our staff, joined the Society 
August Ist.. A brief on Mr. Lees ap- 
pears on page 489. 
Mrs. Brooks Sempte has been with 
the Society since October 1952 and 
is in charge of the office and the staff. 
Her unfailing courtesy, friendliness, 
and interest have helped all who have 
come in contact with her. She has 
given the office an atmosphere of 
warmth and friendliness and is al- 
ways there to help. 
Mrs. CaTHERINE E. TAGGART came 
to the Society in September 1953 as 
membership secretary. The following 
year at the Philadelphia Flower Show, 
a new approach to acquiring members 
was introduced. A larger booth was 
provided and a more direct method 
of soliciting members was inaugu- 
rated. We obtained six hundred and 
fifty new members at the show that 
year. Since then the same method has 
been used and the results have been 
gratifying. Mrs. Taggart is indefatiga- 
ble in her efforts not only to obtain 
new members, but to please and sat- 
isfy those we already have. You have 
only to call Mrs. Taggart (LO3-8352) 
and give her the names of interested 


friends and she will send them an in- 
vitation to join. 

Mrs. Kart R. Zucu joined the staff 
as our Librarian in January 1957. She 
is a graduate of Beaver College and 
the Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science. Since her arrival the circula- 
tion of library books has greatly in- 
creased. The mailing of books to our 
members has grown to such a degree 
that we believe it is one of our most 
appreciated services. Mrs. Zuch’s ef- 
forts are untiring in finding what peo- 
ple are looking for. She welcomes 
your problems. 

Miss Loris KLocKNER, our new Horti 
culturist, comes to us highly recom 
mended from the Ambler Junior Col- 
lege of Temple University. She started 
with the Society in July and is ready 
to help with garden problems either 
by telephone or appointment. She suc 
ceeds Miss Margaret M. Porter who 
resigned to join the Burpee Seed Co. 
staff. The Society wishes her every 


success. 


Fall Flower Show 
September 16th and 17th 


Annuals, perennials, and unusual 
or interesting plant material. Grown 
and exhibited by The Council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1 to 5 p.m. 
Thursday, Sept. 17, 9 to 5 p.m. 


In the rooms of the Society. 
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Courses For Amateurs 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
etv recently announced the following series 
of practical courses for amateur gardeners 
to be given during fall and early winter. 


Advanced Practical Gardening—3 all- 
dav sessions in Dover, Thursdays 10-12 
4.mM., and 1-3 p.m., October 1, 8 and 15. 
Please bring box lunch. Group limited to 
15 persons. 


Beginners Practical Gardening—6 night 
sessions, Monday, 6:30-8:30 p.m., Oct. 
26, Nov. 2, 9, 23, 30 and Dec. 7. One of 
these will be a field trip. Group limited 
to 20 persons. 


Beginners Greenhouse Gardening—6 
morning sessions. Fridays, 10-12 A.M., 
Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 13, 20 and Dec. 4, plus a 
ficld trip to be decided by group. Group 
limited to 20 persons. 


All courses will be taught by Mrs. Lu- 
Tavlor and will be held at Horticul- 
tural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, except where mentioned otherwise. 
The Dover course will be held at Mrs. 
Tavlor’s home, Farm St., Dover. They are 
open to all interested, and the fee in each 
materials used in the 
course: members 


cien 


case includes the 
classes. Fee for each 
$10.00; nonmembers $12.00. 


To attend send application and remit- 
tance to the registrar, Mrs. Laura R. Hat- 
ton, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





DAHLIA SHOWS 


Sept. 12-13. Pittsburgh, Pa. Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel. 

Sept. 13. Elmira, N. Y. 
Twain Hotel 

Sept. 14-15. Cleveland, 
Higbee Auditorium 

Sept. 16-17. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cheltenham Fed. & Loan Ass'n 

Sept. 19-20. Rochester, N. Y. Mu- 
seum of Arts & Sciences 

Sept. 19-20. Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Green Acres Shop. Center 

Sept. 19-20. Paramus, N. J. 
gen Mall, Exhib. Hall 

Sept. 19-20. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
East Ridge Town Hall 

Sept. 19-20. Louisville, Ky. 
tucky Hotel 

Sept. 19-20. Philadelphia, Pa. 
W.C.A.U.-TV Center 

Sept. 19-20. Baltimore, 
land. Eastport Auditorium 

Sept. 23-24. Paramus, N. J. 
den State Plaza Auditorium 

Sept. 25-26. Pensauken, N. 
Holly House 

Sept. 26-27. Birmingham, 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel 

Sept. 26-27. Cincinnati, O. 
Art Museum, Eden Park 

Sept. 26-27. Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Botanic Garden 

Oct. 3-4. Atlanta, Ga. 
eastern Fair Grounds 

Oct. 3-4. Johnson Co., Kan. 
Shawnee Fed. & Loan Ass'n. 


Mark 


Ohio. 


Ber- 


Ken- 


Mary- 


Gar- 


Ala. 


Cin. 


South- 
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New York Events 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York have announced the following com- 
ing events in their schedule, September 
through October. 

Sept. 4-12, Federation Exhibits, State 
Fair, Syracuse, N. Y.; Sept. 29, 30-Oct. 1, 
Fall Conference, Federation Garden Clubs 
of New York, Thayer Hotel, West Point, 
N. Y.; Oct. 6, 7, 8, Flower Show School, 
Course IV, Manhasset, N. Y.; Oct. 15, 16, 
Landscape Design School, Course IV, New 
York City; Oct. 22, 23, Landscape Design 
School, Course IV, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Slate Tropical Study 

Dr. William C. 
N.Y. Botanical Garden, 
Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of the 
National Science Foundation, that the 
Garden had been awarded a grant of $145,- 
000 for a plant survey in the Guiana re- 
gion of South America. This grant, five 
years in duration, became effective July 
first and will be under the direction of 
Dr. Bassett Maguire, head curator of Tropi- 
cal Research, and Dr. John Wurdack. 


Steere, director of the 
was notified by 


[he expedition will explore Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Brazil. In 
Brazil Dr. Joao Murca Pires, who is in 
charge of botany at the Instituto Agronomi- 
co do Norte at Belem, will join them. 


R. I. Flower Show 


The Rhode Island Federation of Garden 
Clubs will give its second state-wide Flow- 
er Show Sept. 24-27, at Rhodes-on-the- 
Pawtuxet, at Edgewood. Its theme is De- 
signed for Beauty and will feature fall and 
summer flowers, fruits and vegetables in 
competitive classes and exhibits, as well as 
flower arrangements. 

This year’s show promises to be as at- 
tractive and educational as last year's, for 
which the federation received the Gold 
tibbon State Flower Show Award, given 
by National Council State Garden Clubs. 


Dutch Bulbs 

from page 488 

are planted very late. Then, mulching 
can be beneficial—first to extend the 
period of root growth, and second to 
prevent heaving. 

On the other hand, many spring 
bulbs are not reliably hardy, but 
thanks to mulching—can be grown out 
doors in sections where it would other- 
wise be impossible. 

Another use of mulching is to keep 
ground set aside for bulbs from freezing 
before planting is completed. After the 
planting and the soil has frozen two or 
more inches, the mulch can be replaced. 

In any event, never apply mulch un- 
til late December. Christmas tree boughs 
are excellent mulching material, and 
can be whisked off in minutes before 
spring growth starts. Pine needles and 
buckwheat hulls are good, too—even 
dried leaves serve, providing they are 
held in place with branches. 


Divide Peonies 
from page 471 


to six feet wide. They may be used as 
accents, for they are handsome plants 
even when not in bloom. 

If your peonies are not thriving and 
giving you pleasure with their blooms, 
that in itself is good reason to move 
them—to a better spot. Most of them 
are tough and long lived, and if they're 
spindling, perhaps the conditions you 
offer are not to their liking, and a 
change is indicated. They may be in too 
heavy shade; perhaps originally planted 
too deep; perhaps in a bad corner where 
the March winds whip them; worst of 
all, there may be puddles under their 
roots. Botrytis blight, a fungus, can be 
destructive, especially if growing condi- 
tions are not ideal. If buds dry up or 
dead areas appear fn leaves, cut all foli- 
age at soil line in fall and burn. Use a 
clean mulch that will not contain dis 


ease. os 


Rose Show 

The annual rose show of the Garden 
Club of Virginia, co-sponsored by the Lees 
burg Garden Club, will be presented Sept. 
2-24 at Creek Country Club, 
Leesburg, Va. 


Goose 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


GARDEN VISITS 


Wilmington and Chadds Ford 
Garden Day, September 26, 1959 


Members admitted upon presenta 
tion of membership cards; Guests 
upon payment of a fee of $1 each 
for the entire list of gardens. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ford B. Draper 
Chadds Ford, Pa. 

A lovely, Georgian house, oval garden, 
swec ping view 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Clark 
Wilmington, Del. 

Terrace surrounded by 
interesting and unusual planting. 


English Box, 


Mr. and Mrs. David H. Stockwell 
Wilmington, Del. 
Suburban home with small garden in- 
geniously designed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ovid S. Petrescu 
Wilmington, Del. 
City backyard garde n, interesting ¢x- 
ample of what can he done in small Space. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sellers Bancroft 
Wilmington, Del. 
City house with terrace. Border planted 
entirely with perennials. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont III 
Lovely lawns, solarium with tropical 
material, designed boxwood gardens, 
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Classified Advertising 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10° discount for three consecutive issues using same copy « Yearly Con- 





tract Rate on Request « Closing date 45 days previous to cover date « Horticutture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 











African Violets 


Everything for the Herb Gardener 








AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, latest 
unbelievable low prices. Listing for dime, 
first order. EASTERBROOK, Butler, 


varicties, 
refunded on 
Ohio 


x ST AMP FOR LIST. Leaves. Rooted cuttings, plants, 
varieties. Rex, other begonias, Episcias 
MRS. T. ¢ BEE, Route 33, Newnan, 


new, old 
houseplants 
Georgia 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Originators of outstanding vark 
ties. Gloxinias and Rex Begonias also. Retail by mail 
anywhere. Dealers Trade List. OPPEN’S GREEN- 
HOUSES, 4330 Auburn Rd., Salem, Oregon 

AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
for free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey 


listing over 100 varieties 
living color). Greenhouses 
TINARI GREEN 


1959 Color Catalog 
(over 50 show in glorious 
open daily and Sunday afternoon 
HOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pa 


Free 





; Agents Wanted 





Run a spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1959 Christ 
mas and All Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts 
Take their orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi 
Costs nothing to try. Write today for 
REGAL GREETINGS, Dept 


necessary 
approval 
Michigan 


ence 
samples on 
8. Ferndale 


Amoryllis — 


FANCY IMPORTED DUTCH AMARYLLIS a Spe- 
cialty, over 100 named varieties, priced $2.75 up 
ROBERT D. GOEDDERT, Box 6534, Jacksonville $ 
Florida 


Baby Evergreens 


BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, orna 
mentals and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen 
jrons. Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, CATALOG 
FREE. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY. Geneva, Ohio 


Blueberry Bushes 
CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY BUSHES—Six bearing 
sze $5.95 quantity prices on request. MORNING 
BROOK PLANTATION Upper Hampden Road, 
Monson, Mass. Colonial 7-3284 

Bulbs 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue offering hun 
varieties of TULIPS, DAFFODILS, HYA 
CROCUSES etc. Will be sent on applica 
HEEMSKERK c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 
Holland 





freds of 
CINTHS 
tion J 
Sassenheim 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips 
and hyacinths. Gloucester daffodils mixture $5.75 per 
peck, $21.00 per bushel. 10° extra west of Mis 
sissippi. Free Folder. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, Nuttall, Va 


Business Opportunities 


WE PAY $4.50 LB. dried. GROW MUSHROOMS 
Cellar shed and outdoors. Spare full time year 
round. WE PAY $4.50 LB. FREE BOOK. MUSH 
ROOMS, Dept. H.2954 Admiral Way. Seattle, Wash 
ington 


Daylilies 

Use HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY Color slides for 
your Daylily programs. ROY I MAYHEW, Cus 
todian, Box 8482, Baton Rouge 3, La 


DAYLILIES—America’s Finest. Plant Hardy Moun 
tain-Grown Daylilies with confidence! Send for free 
catalog. PARRY NURSERIES, Signal Mountain, 


Tennessec 





Earthworms 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms 
Included free How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers with 
Domesticated Earthworms’’. OAKHAVEN 111, Cedar 
Hill, Texas 


RED GOLD HYBRID EARTHWORMS for soil im- 
provement, packaged with spawn and eggs. S00—$4, 
1000—-$7. Directions included. ED PIEPHO, Wen- 
dell, Minn 





Evergreens 


GROWING ON SIZES—1!, 2. 3, year plants—An 
dromeda, Leocothoe, Rhododendron, Holly, Yews, 
Junipers, Etc. Price List on Request. ARBOR-WAY 
NURSERIES, INC., South Lincoln, Mass 
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every Thurs- 
12:30 to 2 
Con- 


VISIT CAPRILANDS OPEN HOUSE 
day for plants and products. Luncheon 
Garden program. CAPRILANDS, Coventry, 
necticut, Pilgrim 2-7244 





Flower Arrangements 





CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, 
H-9, Hawthorne, New York 





Free Lily Pool 


PURCHASE OUR DWARFEST BLUE LILY FOR 
$3.00 and receive free 10 gallon plastic pool. PPD 
Outstanding offer. Easily landscapes anywhere. P. O 
272, Marblehead, Mass. 








Garden Supplies 





COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 
with storage bin. Write for information. HOME 
GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 Pine Ridge Road, West 
Medford 55, Mass 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS. Cheese Cloth 
100 yards by 48” in convenient 10-yard lengths. $7 
prepaid: 50% less mill price. JOSEPH HEIN, Box 
356C, Thornwood, New York 





JAPANESE IRIS (Kaempferi). Blooming size divi- 
sions, assorted colors. $3.50 for 10; $20, $100. Prepaid 
Vv. W. WILSON, Rte. 3, Savannah, Ga. 





Lilies 

EASTER-LILIES in the FALL? Yes! Plant our hardy, 
easy to grow, late flowering Formosanum. Beautiful, 
Large, Fragrant White Flowers August-October after 
other lilies are through. Flowering size bulbs, 6 for 
$1.50; 15, $2.50; 50, $7.75, Postpaid. WOLFF’S 
— GARDENS, 139-H, N. Highland, Springfield, 
a 








Music—Instruction 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED: Mail to 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 








Natchez Vacation 


EXPLORE LOWLANDS AND HILLS FOR NATIVE 
FLORA. See timber and conservation programs. Visit 
houses and gardens. Plan a family vacation. CHERRY 
GROVE PLANTATION, Rte. 1, Box 421, Natchez, 
Miss. 








Of Interest To Women 





SEW Aprons at home for stores. No charge for ma 
terial to fill orders. In our fifth successful year 
Write ADCO MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana 





REMEMBER LAST WINTER? Send self addressed 
stamped envelope for information covering winteriz 
ing all ornamentals. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY 
FARMS, Manheim 8, Pennsylvania 


Garden Tractors 


SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes be- 
tween plants and rows, including strawberries. Elim- 
inates hand hoeing. Standard in size, yet entirely 
different. Patent 2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer 
to first few inquiries. AUTO HOE, DePere 62, Wis- 
consm 








Geraniums 


OFFER—Eight rooted cut- 
tings, Zonales, Scented, Ivyleaved, Rosebud, Fancy, 
Painted, $3.25 postpaid. Catalogue 10¢. RANSOM 
SEEDS, San Gabriel 3, Calif 





RARE COLLECTION 


Finest vari 
HOLMES ¢ 
Altos, Cali 


ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢ 
eties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Fancy-leaved 
MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue 
fornia 


Los 





Ground Cover Plants 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Fifty alike $6.00. Hundred $10.00, 
postpaid. GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East An- 
tietam, Hagerstown, Maryland 








__Hardy Cyclamen —, 


ALL SPECIES IN CULTIVATION. Send for list 
Large tubers Cyclamen neapolitanum, europeum or 
repandum $2.50 per dozen. DELKIN’S BULBS, 
Hunts Point, Bellevue, Wash 





HIBISCUS, various colors, single and double, blooms 
year round Flowering size plant $1.25 postpaid 
Also Gardenia and Croton same price. PHILIP 
PATE, Kissimmee 1, Florida 

Holly 
25¢ brings you our VALUABLE FOURTH EDITION 
HOLLY BOOKLET describing sex, species, planting 
and care Refundable with first order. NATIVE 
AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Manheim 8, Pennsyl- 
vania 


HOLLY—Send for my FREE booklet—tells where 
Holly grows best—how to plant, etc. EARLE DILA- 
TUSH, Holly Specialist, Robbinsville, New Jersey 














4 House Plants 


Gloximia tubers, new Gloxinerias, Sinningias, Ges- 
Begonias. Ferns. New fall catalog. 25¢ 
PARADISE, 3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, 





neriads 
TROPICAL 
Mo 





Iris 
SURPLUS IRIS—Unlabeled mixed some pinks 40 for 
$5 postpaid, labeling S¢ each additional. SEVILLE 
IRIS GARDENS, Statesville, N. ¢ 


CLEARANCE—WHILE PLANTS LAST. 20 Varieties 
Tall Bearded Iris, $3.00. Each plant labeled. Free 
List. WINIFRED HAWKINS, Ash Grove, Missouri. 








Orchids 


GROW ORCHIDS at Home. Profitable, fascinating 
Successful home grower explains special light, tem- 
perature and humidity conditions Orchids need. Free 
full details. ORCHIDS, 100 S. Vermont, Los An- 
geles 4, Caiif 
BEAUTIFUL ORCHIDS—EXOTIC PLANTS. Prices 
reasonable. Send for new list. LA HACIENDA DE 
BELLONA, 11720 Killian, El Monte, California 











RARE PEONY FINE CUT Double Red Fernleaf 
$5.00 large Division. Single Fern $1.75 Division 
HOME NURSERY, St. Ansgar, lowa 


KANSAS, WESTERNER, MISS DAINTY, 
WONDER, PLAINSMAN and many other 
GER” peonies. Prices on request. MYRON D 
GER, 1147 Oakland Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


Plant Markers 


PLANTS NAMED PERMANENTLY. VINYLITE 
MARKERS OUTLAST PLANTS. 3” Labels 100 .50¢, 
2” Labels 100 .50¢. Money Clubs. Price List. SPEN- 
CER’S, 1937 Delta St., Los Angeles 26, California 








PINK 
“BIG 
BIG- 








Primroses 

IS PRIMROSES—BARNHAVEN 
in every color, shade and tint. Hardy peren- 
nials as large, or larger, than silver dollars trans- 
forming your shadier garden spots into spots of en- 
chantment. Large plants in limited supply, transplants 
and fresh seed. Write for Barnhaven’s uniquely dif- 
ferent Primrose book-catalog revued by the ‘‘New 
Yorker" and “Good Housekeeping’’ and enjoy them 
in picture and print. (25¢ in coin). BARNHAVEN, 
Gresham, Oregon 





SPRING PRIM- 


ROSES 





‘Rare Plants, Trees and Shrubs 





RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chinese 
Witch-hazel, Skimmia Spanish Fir, Kalmiopsis 
Leachiana, Osmanthus and other choice plants. Write 
for free list. Open weekends only. WOODLAND 
NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkiomenville RD 1, 
Penna 





30,000 OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states 
Seven Species, dwarfs, giants. Other RARE plants 
catalog .35¢ Baby trees for DWARFING—folder 
1S¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, Route 1—Box 155H, Mill 
Valley, Calif 





Terrarium Supplies 


CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES, WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service, instructions. Illustrated folder 10¢. A. ALL- 
GROVE, North Wilmington, Mass 








Tree Peonies 





TREE PEONIES. White, Red, Pink, Purple $1.25 
each, 3 for $3.00. Yellow, $3.00 each. Bulb List Free 
J. A. DRESSMAN, Rt. 5, Covington, Ky 





This is the best time to plant specimen Tree Peonies 
We only ship plants with flower buds. Order now 
Tree Peonies—WILLIAM GRATWICK—Pavilion, 


New York. 
HORTICULTURE 
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Violets 

HARDY VIOLETS—Descriptive Catalogue with Rec- 
ipes. Send 50¢. Deduct from first order. VISTA 
VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte Vista, Vista, California 

Wildflowers 
NURSERY GROWN WILD FLOWERS for Gar 
deners, Nature Lovers. Send for catalogue. JAMIE- 
SON VALLEY GARDENS, Rt. 3, Box 648B, Spo 
kane, Washington 











Wildflowers and Ferns 


Catalog free 


York 


reasonable 
New 


Order yours now prices 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Constantia, 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds to 
brighten a shady nook. Also young Ornamentals for 
low-cost home landscaping. Send now for free cata- 
logue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, 
Pennsylvania 

BEAUTIFUL YELLOW LADY SLIPPER. Fall plant 
ing. 6 $1.65, 12 $2.95, 50 $9.85, 100 $18.50. Also 
ginseng seeds, goldenseal plants. OSCAR AUSTIN, 
Canton, Minnesota 


_ ss Wildflower Seed 


D for cataloe—WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
E SEEDS—over 500 different kinds. Send $.50 to 
DE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California 





Situation Wanted 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER, SUPERVISOR 
ESTATES, INSTITUTIONS, married, employed. 16 
years experience. Box 169, Horticulture, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston, Mass 


‘Help Wanted 


MARRIED MAN WANTED AS GARDENER FOR 
ESTATE (No Greenhouse) on North Shore, near Bos 
ton. Live in; 5-room apartment. Must have good re 
cent references. All replies strictly confidential. Send 
complete resume to Box 173, HORTICULTURE, 300 
Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 











Plastic Topcoats 

from page 475 

my plants if they are sheltered?” Cer- 
tainly it is longer, at least by the few 
hours required for the temperature to 
drop 5°. However, the gardener is only 
interested in increases of days, not 
merely for hours. 

\ method for estimating the prob- 
ability of increased life free of frost has 
not been perfected. A rough estimate 
can, nevertheless, be provided that will 
help the gardener decide whether or 
not he will shelter his plants. 

\bout one year in four, the gardener 
can expect to obtain no increase in 
plant lifetime from a shelter. One-half 
of the years, a shelter will increase the 
lifetime of a plant about as much as 
two weeks in northern New England 
and about as much as one week in the 
Midwest. Southern New England and 
New Jersey lie between these two ex- 
tremes. Increases as long as three weeks 
will occur only about one year in three 
in northern New England and one year 
in five in the Midwest. 

This is how frost protectors operate; 
these are the improved odds they pro- 
vide in the gardener’s contest for the 
last tomato, the last chrysanthemum, 
of the year. :: 


September 1959 








Plums 
from page 458 


Among the Japanese plums is the 
handsome, heart-shaped Beauty, early- 
ripening, sweet-flavored and self-fertile. 
Another fine Japanese variety is For- 
mosa, a mid-season plum, yellow-fleshed 
and meltingly sweet. 

Choice European varieties are nu- 
merous. Coe’s Golden Drop is a large, 
yellow dessert plum, Imperial Epineuse, 
large, reddish purple of high quality 
and flavor. The tree is large and vigor- 
ous, demanding only cross pollination to 
bear its full share of highly palatable 
fruits, and De Montfort, a French 
plum, bears highly flavored fruit in late 
\ugust. Reine Claude (Greea Gage ) is 
a distinguished dessert plum. 

Early Transparent Gage ripens in 
mid August. It is a medium to small, 
apricot-colored freestone, richly flavored 
and highly productive. White Golden 


[ransparent Gage is a late-ripening, 
sweet and firm one. Italian Prune, a 
well-known favorite, is a self-pollenizing 
freestone, medium in size and fine- 
flavored. It is excellent canned. Stanley, 
successor to the Italian prune in some 
areas, is a large, sweet, prune-shaped 
freestone, excellent for both canning 
and eating raw. 

Damson and Mirabelle plums, gen- 
erally not eaten out of hand, are used 
mainly for canning. An exception is the 
small, sweet American Mirabelle, which 
is good for jamming and eating. A well- 
known Damson is Shropshire, ideal for 
aromatic jams and jellies. 

Among the Japanese-American are 
South Dakota, a medium-sized, red 
plum, Superior, a large, dark red plum, 
juicy and brisk flavored and Kahinta, an 
early cropper. 

Japanese plums bear their first crop 
in three to four years. The other varie- 
ties generally wait until they are five 
years of age. Plums will continue to 
bear over a period of 20-30 years. :: 





it's easy to grow 


Dorotny D. Freas, Westfield, N. J. 


SURPRISE LILIES 


EVERYONE LIKES SURPRISES and here’s 
one made for the gardener. Surprise lil; 
hardy amaryllis or Lycoris squamigera 
is a dramatic flower, easily grown, but 

full of surprises 

Plant the bulbs, available from many 
dealers, during late August or Septem 
ber. They require a rather rich soil, so 
treat the bed to a liberal mixture of peat 
and dry stable manure. Plant them in 
either partial shade or full sun, about 
five inches deep. 

When lycoris bloom, the stalks will 
be 2% feet tall, so they are fine for the 
rear of a low border or go well as an 
edging in front of shrubs 

Or plant them in spaces 
hardy asters and chrysanthemums. 
When the lilies bloom, the fall plants 
are half the height of the lily stalks, 
making a strong green setting for the 
delic ate orc hid pink blooms Ww hic h have 
no foliage at the time. 


between 


In early spring the lily spears shoot 
up like giant daffodil leaves. They re 
main green through May, but by June 
they wither and leave no trace. 

Don't dig in the area because when 


August comes, fat green buds will 
quickly push up. If the weather is right, 
they grow two feet within a week. Each 
stalk is topped with six or eight large 
lilies. They will last four or five days 
in an arrangement. 

Lycoris squamigera are hardy in 
most of the colder states if planted at 
least six inches deep and given a winter 
mulch of pine boughs or ground corn- 


cobs. They multiply readily. :: 


Midget Bulbs 


from page 463 


lilac-pink flowers. Planted down two 
or three inches deep in a warm, sunny 
position, it will come up faithfully for 
vears and vears. 

There are many more of the little 
bulbs which deserve the opportunity of 
making the long wait for larger bulbs to 
bloom seem pleasant, and after a long 
are ready to bring immediate 
color and gaietv to dull They 
make such a big difference for so little 


effort! 


winter 
areas. 


AuTHor’s PHoto 


Lycoris squamigera 


Tree Planting 
from page 481 

Installation is so easy, practical and 
inexpensive that last year arborists and 
shade tree commissions in New Jersey 
pooled orders for mailing tubes at a cost 
of only a few cents per tree. Struggling 
for existence are many old trees that are 
also benefiting from the idea. Some tree 
men have probed for the tree rootlets, 
dug post holes and filled them with 
coarse rock. Into a 4 x 5 foot hole, 15 
to 20 gallons of water can be hosed, 
without waste through runoff. Lives of 
many prized trees can be saved in this 
way by homeowners who can do the 
work themselves. 

This practical idea is spreading. It is 
an amazingly simple answer to a real 
need. 
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Additional Privileges 


=, ALLTHIS FOR only $8.00 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $4.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show V A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V Use of the Society's Library. Only members 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). ¥ Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll 





PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


Gentlemen: $8.00 enclosed [_ 


by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
cultural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 


Street Address 


| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

¥ Consultant service with horticultural experts | 
| 

| 

| 
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JACKSON & PERKINS ROSES FOR 1960 


(Pl. Pat. App. For) Here is the very newest lavender 
rose — and by far the loveliest of all lavender-colored 
Floribundas! As you can see, Lavender Princess pro- 
duces clusters of light orchid-colored buds . . . which 
open into gracefully informal rich lavender blooms! 
Very large blooms for a Floribunda, too — each one 
measuring 4 inches or more across! If you like the 
exotic new lavender roses — Lavender Princess is sure 
to be the reigning beauty in your garden! 
$2.50 ea; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40 


Tanya 


(Pl. Pat. #1712) Introducing still another 
new color in Roses —a glowing, radiant 
true deep ORANGE! Yes, this glorious 
new Hybrid Tea has a distinctly different 
color ... and its breathtaking giant blooms 
have graceful petals and the classic high 
center. Sure to become one of the most 
popular of all roses —so order it now! 
$3.00 ea; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80 


Pink Duchess 


(Pl Pat. #1834) Truly one of the most 
outstanding pink roses ever created! A 
descendant of Peace, this new Hybrid Tea 
is perfectly formed, fragrant and huge — 
up to a full 6 inches across. Its regal pink 
color makes it seem almost luminescent 
as it gracefully unfolds its lovely blooms. 
A real prize for your 1960 garden! 
$3.00 ea; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80 


Malibu 


(Pl. P.R.R.) Another newly-colored Flori- 
bunda from J&P — this one an elegant 
Orange-Pink! The buds start out a soft 
coral orange-red, and as they open the 
color lightens to a pastel orange-pink. 
Blooms are large — 4 inches across. . . in 
bloom all season long! You'll love it. 
$2.50 ea; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40 


BE AMONG THE VERY FIRST TO 
DISPLAY THESE BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
—BY MAILING COUPON NOW 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST SHIPPING CENTER 


1 
Jackson & Perkins Co. Jackson & Perkins Co. of Calif. 
125 Rose Lane,  @) 125 Rose Lane, 
Newark, NEW YORK Pleasanton, Calif. | 
Please send me, at the proper Fall planting time for my locality, the : 
brand-new 1960 roses indicated below. Also include, FREE with my 
order, your helpful ‘“‘Home Garden Guide”’. l 
LAVENDER PRINCESS ($2.50 ea; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40) ] 2 J&P ROSE CENTERS 
TANYA ($3.00 ea; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80) l TO SERVE YOU 
PINK DUCHESS ($3.00 ea; 3 for $7.95; 12 for $31.80) | 
MALIBU ($2.50 ea; 3 for $6.60; 12 for $26.40) i 16 YOU LIVE 10 Astecne 
rizona, 
California, idaho, Montana, 
l Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- IF YOU LIVE ANYWHERE 
| World's Largest gon, Utah, Washington or ELSE IN THE UNITED 
Pe? Tem Wyoming — send order to: STATES — send order to: 
i ‘ o JACKSON & PERKINS CO. JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
of CALIFORNIA Newark, NEW YORK 
| Pleasanton, Calif. 


I enclose $ in full payment 
Print Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Offer good in U.S A. only 


De cams cs mes case GES GEES GED GED GEES GS GS GD ee es es ee ee ee es ee ee 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. newark, New YoRK 





CROFILMS 

















